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THE MEDIUMSHIP OF MRS. PRUDEN 


OBSERVATIONS GLEANED FROM TWENTY YEARS OF 
STIVTING WITH THIS CELEBRATED SLATE-WRITER 


By CHARLES R. WILD 


The series of articles discussing the mediumship of Mrs. Laura 
Pruden which appeared in the Journal of this Society during 1926! 
came to my attention and prompted a brief letter to the Research 
Officer summarizing my own experiences with Mrs. Pruden and my own 
favorable opinion of her work. In reply I received an invitation to 
write up these experiences for publication; with one very significant 
word of caution. Mr. Bird pointed out that my statements met so 
very clearly the deficiencies of the case as observed by the professional 
investigators, that I ought to make a particularily painstaking show- 
ing in behalf of the proposition that my séance records and memoranda 
Were in existence prior to March, 1926; that they had not been cooked 
up to meet the occasion created by the publication of that and the 
following months. I have met this point by putting in his hands the 
full original copies of these records; I presume he will annex a state- 
ment of some sort to this effect. 

My contact with Mrs. Pruden’s mediumship began in February, 
1906, and has continued, with more or less frequent sittings, down to 
the present time. Up to the first date mentioned, I had had no respect 
cither for the philosophy or for the phenomena of spiritism; I had had 
in fact a strong prejudice against these, with a feeling almost of 
contempt for their advocates. 


1 March, April and June issues. 
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During the fifteen months from December, 1904, to March, 1906, 
there occurred three deaths in my immediate family. The first of these 
was of my mother, at the age of 85. The second was of my 22-year- 
old son, under particularly distressing circumstances: he passed away 
suddenly and unexpectedly in Tucson, Ariz., entirely alone, with no 
friend or relative near. The third was of my wife’s sister, who had for 
some years been a member of our household. 


About a year after my son’s death a friend of my wife told us of 
Mrs. Pruden, and of some remarkable experiences that her husband 
had had with her. On the impulse of the moment I asked this lady to 
make a telephone appointment for me to sit, charging her particularly 
to give no name or other clue to my identity. Iam sure she did exactly 
as requested. 

I went to Mrs. Pruden’s residence (Price Hill, Cincinnati) for the 
first time to keep this appointment in February, 1906. The physical 
arrangements and physical procedure of her séances in general are 
sufficiently well known from previous publication to make description 
here superfluous; I need only say that I found these elements quite as 
other sitters have reported them. On this first meeting, Mrs. Pruden 
asked me whether I knew anything of spiritualism. I told her very 
frankly that I did not, and that I had no respect for the belief. She 
took no offence at this; she said she was always glad to meet honest 
skeptics who came with open minds, but would not knowingly sit for 
those whose cbject was merely to discredit and ridicule the subject. 

At this and subsequent sittings I received specific answers to my 
questions. ‘These were not always evidential; thus, in querying a 
spirit I ordinarily addressed him by name, and the use of this name 
in the response is not evidential unless one can be certain that the 
medium has not read what one has written. But examples of state- 
ments made without this possible basis in normal procedure were th 
fact of my son’s death alone in Tucson, the fact that his uncle came 
from California to bring his body home to Cincinnati, the fact that 
I had a son living in the east, ete., ete. 

I was much impressed at this sitting, being unable to detect any 
fraud. At once afterwards, however, my sober second thought rejected 
the evidence of my senses and I set myself to discover the fraud which 
I was confident must have been there. It came to be a matter of 
knowledge between Mrs. Pruden and myself that I was thus testing her. 
During the years 1906-1909 particularly, and less frequently since, 


my wife and I have sat with her many times—sometimes one of us 
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alone, sometimes the two together, sometimes one or both of us with 
other people. 

During this time, I made it my business to read everything I could 
find on the subject of slate-writing frauds. In these exposures, how- 
ever, I found no case where the conditions seemed to me to be equivalent 
to those under which Mrs. Pruden sits. All the slate-writing methods 
which I have seen described fall into one of the following four categories : 

1: The writing is done on the slate that is visibly present, by virtue 
of some * gimmick ” in the construction of this slate itself. 

2: The writing is done on the slate that is visibly present, by virtue 
of extraneous apparatus of some sort; the slate itself being innocent. 

3: The writing is done on a previously prepared slate, which is 
substituted for that visibly present. 

4: The writing is done by a confederate, during the sitting and on 
the slate that is visibly present; this slate being surreptitiously 
removed and replaced. 

It is my carefully considered judgment that none of these methods 
could be used under Mrs. Pruden’s conditions of sitting. My confi- 
dence in my whole judgment of the mediumship is fortified when I find 
the experts unanimous in affirming that none of these methods is used— 
that if Mrs. Pruden is a cheat, she employs a different and far more 
recondite technique. As a natural consequence of finding my opinion 
thus supported by the experts, I have the more confidence in my obser- 
vations which go to show that she could not use the method which they 
suggest as the only one which their observations leave open. I give the 
balance of this paper to the presentation of these observations. If 
the reader goes with me in regarding them as conclusive, he must go 
with me in my verdict that no normal means is known for producing 
Mrs. Pruden’s results under her conditions, and that these results must 
therefore be regarded as supernormal. I concede the reader the right 
of so regarding them provisionally; from my own mind I long ago dis- 
carded this qualification, and long ago reached the conclusion that this 
case of slate-writing is absolutely and demonstrably valid. 

One question advanced in the 1926 discussion in this Journal I can 
answer categorically. The messages are written on the side of the 
slate which is inside as the slate goes under the table; they are not 
written on the outside and turned in. I have frequently marked the 
frames of the slates, and always the result has been as I state. I can 
also insist that the writing is done with the material supplied inside 

the slate; for on one of two occasions when Mrs. Pruden came to my 
house and gave a successful sitting using my slates and my table, I 
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could not find a slate pencil. Unknown to the medium I substituted 
a scrap of red crayon, and the messages on the slates came in red 
letters. This latter point is perhaps not so much in the nature of a 
new contribution, for I suppose an operator employing the fraudulent 
technique outlined in the Journal for April, 1926, would use the writing 
material which he would find in the slate. 

It is self-evident that the theory just mentioned is sufficient to 
explain a considerable portion of what one meets in Mrs. Pruden’s 
séance room. It would work when she employs her ordinary procedure, 
without special reference to the matter of preventing fraud and with- 
out accidental deviation from her usual practice in some critical direc- 
tion. My experience with her includes a very considerable number of 
such deviations, sometimes accidental and sometimes studied. It is 
upon such incidents that I concentrate in this report, with the remark 
that I am in much the same position with reference to Mrs. Pruden 
that Mr. Bird enjoys with reference to Margery. ‘The investigator 
who has the medium’s confidence and who attends scores of séances must 
have many critical observations which are denied the casual or the 
distrusted sitter. 

It is conceded that the validity of the Pruden writings would be 
established if a competent investigator were allowed to put the slate 
under the table from his side; to keep a hand on it throughout; and 
to withdraw it himself. It is chronicled that on many occasions there 
has been an approach to this procedure; but that always the medium 
has herself inserted the slate, the investigator being permitted only the 
more or less immediate privilege of then inserting a hand and grasping 
the slate. While the interval during which the medium is in sole pos- 
session of the slate may in fact be ridiculously too short to permit the 
writing of the message, one’s report to this effect is bound to be dis- 
credited; and the question is bound to be asked why, if the perform- 
ance be genuine, this interval must exist at all. By a happy accident 
plus a bit of forwardness on my part, I enjoyed on July 13th, 1908, 
an experience which meets the issue squarely in that the ambiguous 
interval did not exist at all. 

On this date my wife and I were sitting with Mrs. Pruden under 
the usual conditions; and several messages were received. It has been 
recorded elsewhere how one hears a scratching under the table which 
one is expected to take for the sound of the operator’s writing; but 
which could conceivably be the medium using her finger-nail to produce 
the illusion that the writing is done at this moment rather than at 
another. While the effort in question went on, with both Mrs. Wild 
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and myself plainly hearing it, the telephone rang in the adjoining hall; 
and Mrs. Pruden said, in effect: 

** My maid is away today; I shall have to answer that call. If I 
were to lay the slate on the table and leave the room, the power would 
be weakened; but this will not occur if you hold it under the table for 
me. Please put your hand through the slit in the curtain on your 
side, and hold the slate until I come back.” 

When this very thing happened to Mr. Bird,’ with the medium 
apparently using approximately the same words, I take it that he was 
unable to feel confidence that he was not being watched. He must 
have felt the same curiosity and the same temptation which I felt and 
to which, inspired by my greater familiarity with the environment, I 
succumbed. I took the slate out from under the table, and opened it. 
My primary motive here was to see whether there really was any writ- 
ing on the slate, as we had been led to suppose by hearing the scratch- 
ing noise. Also, I wanted to see whether such writing was on the inner 
side of the slate. 

I found on the inside of the slate, writing covering about one-half 
of the surface of one of the leaves. The small piece of pencil was like- 
wise present. I said nothing, but put the slate back under the table 
and waited for Mrs. Pruden’s return. It is obvious that so far, we 
have not got any security against the theory which has been advanced 
to cover the fraudulent production of the writing; this theory applies 
as well to an incomplete as to a completed message. But when Mrs. 
Pruden returned and took her place, and reached in from her side 
of the table to grasp the slate, I did not relinquish my grip on it. The 
instant she touched it, the scratching of the pencil was again heard, 
accompanied by the usual vibration of the slate. I now spoke up, 
asking permission to continue holding the slate with her; and this she 
laughingly gave. With the open rather than the hinged edge of the 
slate toward me and in my grip, the slate was held shut just so much 
the more certainly than if it had been the other way about; and my 
grip on the slate as described I maintained without interruption. 
Presently the writing ceased, and I heard what sounded like the pencil, 
dropping and rolling inside the slate. At the same instant I felt a 
ventle push on the entire slate, as though some force were relinquishing 
its hold thereon. This again is usual when one is holding Mrs. 
Pruden’s slate at the moment of the “ signing off.” 

I had now had continuous hold of the slate, and of the edge that 
opens, ever since looking into it and seeing the partly written message. 





2My Psychic Adventures, p. 288. 
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Substitution of slates and writing inside the slate I hold were equally 
and absurdly impossible. ‘To complete the experiment, then, I asked: 
* Please let me take the slate from under the table myself, and on this 
side.” To this she consented. I withdrew the slate on my side, and 
opened it for inspection. The half-written message which I had seen 
before was now finished, covering both of the inner surfaces of the slate 
and signed with the communicator’s name. 

My contemporaneous record of this séance is not complete, in the 
same sense as séance records which I have read in the columns of this 
Journal. It was drawn up for my convenience merely, and there is 
simply reference in the text, and on the outside of the envelope in which 
it is filed, to the fact that this is the sitting at which * I held the slate 
while it was written on and took it out without having let it go.” My 
present recollection of the events to which this memorandum refers, as 
detailed above, is as thoroughly alive and active as my memory or 
knowledge of any event in my experience. I submit that if any other 
person had had this same experience such person would be forced to 
admit that there is no loophole for deception, and that no theory of 
fraud could produce this result. The only possible defence of the 
skeptic will therefore be that I am not truthfully reporting the action 
of this séance. 

I have an enormous mass of written record and of recollection aris- 
ing out of my contacts with Mrs. Pruden. Ido not of course propose 
to give it all; and the process of selection and particularly that of 
orderly presentation are not easy. The proper discharge of the 
former task seems to be of vastly greater import than of the latter: 
so I shall not concern myself too much with the order in which I present 
my material. Perhaps I may best give, next, certain material bearing 
upon another very moot point in the case as the experts see it: the 
matter of the written questions that are deposited under Mrs. Pruden’s 
table by her sitters, and answered in more or less satisfactory fashion 
by her spirits. Ordinarily, there is no conclusive physical barrier to 
the theory that she has recovered these, read them, and restored them 
to place. The time,would often be very short for this gymnastic feat 
plus the writing of a message in reply, but that is a factor to which 
only the sitter can give value. The gymnastic feat itself would be 
much more difficult on some occasions than on others; but here again 
the sitter’s estimate does not bind the absentee critic. But when the 
sitter testifies that he put down his questions in sealed envelopes and 
got them back untampered with, and that despite this they were 


answered—then it becomes necessary for the absentee skeptic to attack, 
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not merely his judgment and observation, but actually his veracity. 
I seek so far as possible to confine myself to points on which I cannot 
possibly be mistaken; on which I must be either correct, or deliberately 
falsifying. 

On one occasion, then, a physician friend in St. Louis with whom 
I had talked about Mrs. Pruden gave me an envelope sealed with wax, 
and containing a question which he wished me to submit at my next 
sitting. When next I went to Price Hill I put this on the floor as 
usual, at my feet just under the curtain and at the opposite side of the 
table to that occupied by Mrs. Pruden. We had had a message or two, 
and another was in process of writing, when Mrs. Pruden said to me: 

“Mr. Wild, Wilbur * is standing beside you, and he says that this 
sitting has been arranged for the benefit of yourself, your wife and your 
spirit friends who are here and anxious to communicate. It would not 
be fair to them or to you for him to bring any outside influence to 
answer the question your friend has submitted in the sealed envelope. 
Tell your friend that if he will come in person he will receive satisfactory 
answers to his questions.” 

The sitting continued with no further reference to the sealed envel- 
ope, which I carried away with me. At the next sitting, a week or two 
later, I again laid this envelope on the floor without mentioning the 
inatter to the medium. Directly the envelope was ejected from beneath 
the table at the end, behind the medium as she was seated, falling to the 
floor some distance from the table. My wife exclaimed in surprise; 
the medium, apparently not having seen the envelope ejected, inquired 
the cause. On being told she said: 

* They have thrown it out for some reason.” 

I asked whether she meant to say that they had passed the envelope 
out through the curtain without raising it; that matter had passed 
through matter in that way. She replied that this was her meaning. 
I asked if she thought the rejection would be repeated in the event that 
I put the offending envelope under the table; she gave me permission 
to try it. I put it in place again; and again it was almost at once 
thrown out, apparently passing through the curtain at the end of the 
table; and dropping to the floor a foot or eighteen inches out. I was 
now told that this question had been answered at a previous sitting, 
and that this was an expression of disapproval for my having brought 
it a second time. 

I do not readily put my hand on the record for this sitting, hence 
report the episode from my own memory and that of my wife. I also 





3 Wilbur Thompson, Mrs. Pruden’s chief control. 
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grant the possibility that the envelope might be recognized when 1x 
submitted; though if Mrs. Pruden be charged with the ability thus to 
spot any repeater, the demand upon her memory becomes pretty severe. 
My next incident in this category, however, is stronger in itself, and 
I am able to place the dated original record in Mr. Bird’s hands. 

On May 8th, 1925, I left St. Louis for Cincinnati; and at the St. 
Louis Union Depot my son handed me a sealed envelope, requesting 1m 
to submit it to Mrs. Pruden if I had a sitting. On May 11th I went 
to Price Hill and sat in the usual way, alone, my wife not being with 


me. I copy from my notes, not relying at all upon memory. I was 
of course entirely ignorant of the contents of the envelope. I wrote 


on its outer face the following: 

* Wilbur, this envelope was handed me as I left St. Louis, with thy 
request that I submit it, which I am now doing. Please consider it and 
answer it if the conditions are such that it is possible to do so.” 

After two or three messages had been received, I placed this envel 
ope on the floor; and almost at once Mrs. Pruden said: “I get the 
name Johnnie.” After a moment she went on: * Mr. Le Voy is here, 
and I can’t get him disassociated from this letter. He says he hasn't 
thought much about this proposed change of business, but that he will 
look into it and be prepared to advise later.” Then she added: * H¢ 
says he was with you when the envelope was handed to you.” 

I then raised the curtain and found the envelope where I had laid 
it. It was tightly sealed, apparently just as I had submitted it. I 
opened it and found the following written on a card inside the envelope: 

* Daddy: do you know anything about the new business I am con 
sidering? If so, what do you think of it?” (Signed, Johnnie. ) 

The facts in this matter are that the Mr. Le Voy referred to was 
my son’s deceased father-in-law of that name, whom in life he always 
addressed as ** Daddy.” The signature, Johnnie, does not represent 
my son’s real name, but is the name that Mr. Le Voy always used in 
speaking of or to him. 

On May 11, 1926, I was again in Cincinnati, leaving St. Louis May 
7th. By appointment previously made by letter, I sat with Mrs. 
Pruden alone. Before leaving St. Louis a gentleman friend to whom 


I had spoken of my experiences gave me a sealed envelope and asked 
me to try and get an answer to the question it contained. I told him 
I would do so but that I was uncertain as to whether it would b 
answered. I told him of the statement made when I submitted thx 
sealed envelope given me by Dr. Norris: that the sitting was for my 
benefit and so forth. The gentleman who gave me this envelope was, 
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like my doctor friend, not a relative, nor had any special common 
interest with me or mine. However, without any written reference to 
anyone and without the knowledge of the medium I laid the sealed 
envelope with no address nor writing on it on the floor. 


I had addressed a short note to my son, telling him I was going to 
let him or any ether friends send me any messages they wished without 
suggestions or questions from me. This little note was placed with the 
sealed envelope under the table and curtain at my feet, and at the 
opposite side of the table from that occupied by the medium. For an 
hour Mrs. Pruden sat holding the slate under the table, at the same 
time giving me an animated and very interesting account of her trip 
to England last summer. While thus holding the slate and talking, 
her left hand was busy hunting for and opening—with the aid fre- 
quently of her teeth—letters she had received from friends in England 
with whom she had sat. She read several of these letters aloud to me 
while waiting for the writing on the slate to begin. Finally at the end 
of an hour she announced that she felt the influence of the power and 
[ heard the scratch of the pencil. A long message of welcome and 
greeting covering three or four slates was received signed with my son’s 
name. In addition to the greeting some rather remarkable statements 
were written concerning my wife—who was in St. Louis—showing a 
knowledge of events that had happened to her in the last year. These 
cvents were to the best of my knowledge unknown to Mrs. Pruden. 

The close of this message on the slate read: ‘“ Dad, if you will 
unseal the envelope you have laid on the floor and put a lead pencil 
in the envelope it may be that an answer can be written on the paper.” 
While I was reading and copying this message, and before I had picked 
the envelope up from the floor, Mrs. P. said: ‘An old lady comes here, 
I don’t think she is a relative of yours; and I hear her say: * John, 
your little sister is not little sister now, she has grown up.’” She asked 
if I knew who the old lady might be and to whom she referred. I 


said no, 

In compliance with the suggestion as to unsealing the envelope 
I raised the curtain and found the envelope where I had laid it, and 
apparently untampered with. I unsealed it and put a short lead pencil 
in the envelope, not allowing myself to notice the message which my 
friend had put therein. I again put envelope with pencil inside it on 
the floor at my feet. Mrs. Pruden during this time was holding her 
siate under the table and on taking it out I found a message thereon 
telling me to take up the envelope. On the sheet of paper enclosed in 


the tightly sealed envelope which my friend had given me, and which 
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I, entirely ignorant of what he had written, had laid on the floor, my 
friend had written: 

* Wilbur Thompson: will it be possible to get an answer to the fol- 
lowing question for me? If so please give it to Mr. C. R. Wild. Dear 
Grandmother and little Sister: is there anything or any advice you 
would care to say to me or for anyone else? [Signed] John Henley. 
P.S. Would like the answer on this paper if possible.” 

When I took this envelope and pencil from the floor I found on the 
sheet on which the above was written this answer, written evidently 
with a lead pencil: 

* My dear John, my Boy: I do hope to have a talk with you in 
the future, and then perhaps I will be able to give you all the advice 
necessary for you to have, John. And you are doing your part well, 
and you will be helped from the spirit world. My Dear Boy, God 
Bless you. Little Sister is not little now. We have quite a family 
circle over here. Affectionately, Grandmother.” Also on the outside 
of the envelope in large legible letters was written as an address: ‘* Mr. 
John Henley from Wilbur Thompson.” 

It will be seen that the evidential value of this incident, aside from 
the written answer, is that while this sealed envelope lay on the floor 
unopened, some intelligence comprehended the request contained therein 
—that the answer be written on the paper: that this same intelligence 
directed me by a message written on the slate to unseal the envelope 
and supply a pencil and saying if I would do this the answer might 
be given written on the paper; and that this intelligence had com- 
prehended the fact that the name John, the expression “ little sister,” 
and the idea of an old lady, were all relevant to the written contents 
of this envelope. Of all my sealed-envelope tests, this seems the best ; 
in fact, it seems to me that it can be robbed of absolute finality only 
by again disputing the bona fides of my narrative. 

In connection with the one theory that has been advanced for the 
normal explanation of Mrs. Pruden’s work, much is and must be made 
of the fact that in her routine procedure, the sitter or sitters face 
her from across the table; that they are never given a seat at her 
side or at an end or out in the room, from which they could make 
the positive observation of what her right hand is doing. In common 
with a number of her more frequent sitters, I am able to testify that 
while the restriction here indicated is usual it is not invariable. I have 
never sat, myself, where I could see the medium’s right hand; but this 
experience has been enjoyed in my presence by a friend whom I took 
to a séance. - I cannot give his testimony because he is no longer of 
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this world, and for the obvious reason that this prevents my getting 
his consent I refrain from mentioning his name. Neither do I succeed 
in locating the séance among my records, so that I am not able to 
display the contemporaneous documents to the Research Officer or 
to cite the séance by date. My recollection is very clear, however, and 
amply supports the following statement in which my wife concurs: 

My wife and the gentleman friend in question were present, as 
well as myself. Knowing that criticism had been expressed of the 
arrangement of the sitters which Mrs. Pruden habitually made, my 
friend asked her permission to sit directly in front of her and where 
he might have full view of her. Why she granted this request for a 
privilege which she usually discourages is not clear to me; I presume 
her confidence in me had some bearing. In any event, my friend placed 
a chair directly in front of the medium at her side of the table, and 
throughout the séance he sat therein with his knees touching hers. 
The writings were received with the usual success while he was in this 
position, with my wife and I in the usual places across the table from 
Mrs. Pruden; and my friend had no adverse observations to report 
on the activities of the medium’s right hand. Her left, of course, was 
visible to all of us. 

Invariably, in closing a sitting, Mrs. Pruden places her hands on 
the table and directs the sitters to do likewise. She then asks if the 
spirit friends are still here, and three raps distinctly heard and felt 
on the under side of the table signify “ ves.” Sometimes she asks how 
many of them are present, and the number will be indicated by raps. 
I think that the theories of fraud which have been advanced have 
shown an inclination to gloss these raps over too,easily. The fact that 
they come without question on the table at a moment when the psychic’s 
hands are both visible is not to be evaded. 

As a matter of fact, I have had much more impressive contact with 
this aspect of the mediumship than most sitters. Thus, on one occa- 
sion Mrs. Pruden was invited by my wife to take dinner with us and 
spend the evening at our home (though now residing in St. Louis, I 


-was for years domiciled in Cincinnati). While still seated at the dinner 


table chatting, near the end of the meal, all the party heard quite loud 
raps, apparently on the under side of the table-top. Mrs. Pruden 
rather impatiently expressed the wish that they would let us alone; 
but the raps continuing, she accepted the situation and asked whether 
Wilbur were present. The affirmative response was received. We then 
asked whether the rapping could not be given at other places, and 


different places; and all our requests were met, even to raps on the 
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far end of the table from where the medium sat. After dinner, whi! 
sitting on the porch, Mrs. Pruden said with apparent reluctance that 
we were requested to go inside and have a sitting. We sat at an ordi- 
nary library table, using my own slate and a scrap of red crayon as 
stated above: we got the same results as in the medium’s own home. 
During the year or two when I was actively engaged in devising 
proofs and tests, there were occasional detached events which seem of 
sufficient importance for chronicling here. The skeptic will not attach 
too much importance to my statement that messages purporting to 
come from my son are different in expression and in spirit from those 
bearing my mother’s name, and that in both instances the net result 
is what would be expected by one who had known the communicators in 
life; but I think every fair-minded critie will concede some weight to 
this observation. Again, while usually the written messages purport 
to be executed by the controls and to be in their handwriting 


=? 


occa- 
sionally there is a striking instance where the penmanship resembles 
that of the communicator. In one particular instance the rather 
peculiar signature of a deceased brother was so noticeably imitated on 
the slate that I took this home for leisurely comparison with his signa- 
ture on an old letter which I knew I should be able to hunt up. Placed 
side by side, these two specimens showed a striking similarity. 

This episode raises in very clean-cut fashion the question of what 
normal knowledge the psychic might have had of my deceased brother. 
No submission to a handwriting expert is necessary to bring thx 
explanation on normal grounds sharply down to this. It will there- 
fore be interesting to record the first appearance of another brother 
in Mrs. Pruden’s séance room, on May 23rd, 1906. On this dat: 
for the first time I addressed a question to him, in these terms (th: 
original I put in Mr. Bird’s hands, with the séance record) : 

* Dear Walter: I would be happy to get a message from you. I 
have always loved you and have been so anxious to know that you wer 
happy. ‘Tell me something to make me recognize you.” 

The reply was received in these words, the italics being my own: 

“ Brother Charley: I am glad indeed to be so welcomed by you 
today. My work and its loneliness made me morbid, Charley, and m) 
rash act was the consequence. . . .” 

Now the facts with respect to this brother are that oversensitiveness 
about an unsightly injury to his hand, home sickness, and lonely and 
uncongenial environment conspired to lead him to suicide in 1875. All 
the elements which I italicize are therefore brilliant hits, regarding none 
of which had any suggestion been put forward. Moreover, I feel sur 
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that Mrs. Pruden did not know the circumstances of his life, nor the 
fact that he was so bad a speller as to amount to a family joke. On 
this occasion, however, almost at once Mrs. Pruden claimed to see him 
clairvoyantly, and mentioned the mutilated hand which she described 
lim as placing on my shoulder. She then gave a clairaudient message, 
again deprecating and explaining his rash act; and followed this with 
message from him on the slate. For the first and last time in my 
experience with her, two words in this message were misspelled. Upon 
iy wite’s laughing comment on the spelling * practicle,” made with- 
out naming the word, there came a further clairaudient statement that 
he wasn’t sure about the spelling of the word melancholy, since he had 
no occasion to use it where he was. We then found this word, further 
along in the slate-message, spelled * meloncholy.” On audibly calling 
lis attention to the other misspelling as being the one we had observed, 
le remarked that this was further proof of identity. 
I have never heard the slightest suggestion that Mrs. Pruden 
indulges in a systematic research into the family connections of her 


frequent sitters; yet if she did this, the fact would surely come to 
ht. 


On no other basis than such research, or genuineness, can these 
items be explained. So at least, what I tell will add another elaborate, 
artificial, and improbable element of fraud to the allegations which 
must be brought against her by those who are unwilling to entertain 
the hypothesis of validity. 

A few days prior to a sitting, my wife was conversing with a maid 
in our home. ‘The servant asked her how many children she had; and 
Mrs. Wild replied that she had three, a fourth having been lost. My 
wife is positive that the conversation was repeated to nobody. At the 
next sitting a message came in my son’s name, quite unsolicited and 
unsuggested, saying: 

* Mom, don’t ever again say that you have only three children. 
You have four now, just the same as you ever had.” 

On another occasion, my youngest son, living in North Carolina, 
Was suffering from an obscure malady, in diagnosis of which the physi- 
clans were unable to agree. Sitting alone with Mrs. Pruden, I was 
told that Dr. Blackburn (a deceased brother-in-law of my wife) was 
present, bringing with him a prominent specialist of Cincinnati, 
deceased some years, whose name was presumably known normally 
by the medium. I was told emphatically that my son’s trouble was 
not what I had feared, but was due to another cause. This cause 
Was named, a medical term being used which I had never heard and of 
which I took particular notice. It was stated that the communicators 
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would assist in treatment of the case and that a cure would be effected. 
About that time the patient went to Johns Hopkins Institute in Bali- 
more, and the specialized diagnosis of his case there made agreed with 
that of the discarnate experts, even to the use of the same unusual 
term in the report which was rendered to me. A cure has apparently 
been effected. 

There are of course inconsistencies and contradictions in Mrs. 
Pruden’s work. The commonplace character of the communications 
sometimes seems to offer strong argument against their discarnate, 
or even against their supernormal, source. But my present thesis has 
to do entirely with my belief that 

(a) Mrs. Pruden does not read the questions or messages which 
her sitters write. 

(b) She does not write her slate messages by normal, fraudulent 
means. 

(c) She does display in these messages an element of supernorma! 
knowledge. 

As suggested by my remarks in the above text, if the reader’s only 
escape from these conclusions is found in bringing against me the 
charge of conscious inaccuracy—if he realize that nobody could be 
such a fool as innocently to report as I have reported when such 
report is contrary to fact—TI shall feel that I have discharged my 
duty by this outstanding mediumship and by psychical research in 
general. This plea of participation by the investigator in the fraud 
is the skeptic’s last ditch, and the task of driving him out of it I leav: 
to younger and more ingenious minds than my own. 


EpirorRiAL Nore: The above contributor has put in my hands a quantity of his 
original séance records—seventeen in all. All are properly dated; all are obvi 
of the age for which their dating calls. Many of them are accompanied by 
original question slips, in or out of their original envelopes, which Mr. Wild s 
mitted during the sittings in question ; or by other original material of various si 


ISIV 


These records are not the sort of documents which I should have produced uw 
identical circumstances, They lean strongly toward full reproduction of all messag 
and questions, word for word; with slurring over of the physical factors of 
séance. Often there is only a memorandum of these physical factors, in the n 
script of the record or on the filing envelope; such memoranda usually being 
the effect that ‘‘this is the séance at which’’ such and 


such occurred. It seems 
evident that the records are made for the contributor’s personal satisfaction 
reference, being designed merely to give maximum aid to his memory with minimum 
effort. 

This circumstance, however, strongly supports the genuineness of the documents. 
They are exactly the sort of record which the experienced researcher learns to expect 
from the sitter of no scientific training, interested mainly in the human side of the 
séance-room problems. Subject to the criticism which I advance of their complet 
ness, they bear out Mr. Wild’s statements as to the physical circumstances of | 
sittings. In particular, all his statements as to records which 
shown me are correct. 
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JOANNA SOUTHCOTT’S BOX 
I—THE ARRIVAL 


By HARRY PRICE 


Foreign Research Oficer, American Society for Psychical Research 


Plautus never made a truer remark than when he wrote: ‘“ What 
you do not expect happens more frequently than when you do.” 
(Insperata accidunt magis saepe quam quae speres.) I was reminded 
of this when, on April 28th, I walked into the office of the National 
Laboratory of Psychical Research and was greeted by Miss Lucie 
Kaye, the secretary, with the news: “ Joanna Southcott’s box has 
arrived!” I smilingly asked Miss Kaye what made her so facetious 
that morning and gently reminded her that it was not the first of 
April. But my smiles gave way to an expression of intense interest 
when our secretary handed me a bulky metal-bound walnut coffer which 
had arrived with the following letter: 


26th April 1927. 
Sir, 
It is with some diffidence that I venture to send you the box 
herewith as I am not sure that your Society will be interested in 
or will welcome the gift. The box in question belonged to the 





As further evidence of the validity of his records and of their independence of 
recent published material, correspondence which he had with the late Dr. Hyslop 
is long ago as 1907 indicates that Hyslop had seen some of them at that date. The 
whole situation seems well indicated in Mr. Wild’s letter to me of June 15th, 1926, 
wherein he says: 

‘“As to exact dates of my experiences, I can fix some of them definitely, and some 
only approximately because I do not find the original notes of all my sittings. 
Remember that twenty years is a long time to hoard old papers, especially as I had 
no expectation of the necessity of proving my experiences to others,’’ 

In view of the rather extraordinary character of the report which he now makes, 
ind which will probably be continued in a later issue, 1 have asked Mr. Wild to 
sive me a statement which shall in some measure meet the reader’s desire to know 
what manner of man is behind this report. From what he tells me I abstract the 
facts that he was born in 1845, and was therefore just past sixty when he made his 
first contacts with Mrs. Pruden. He lived in Cincinnati and was in business there 
from the close of his Civil War service until 1918, when he removed to St. Louis. 
\t the present time he is engaged in business, with his son; they have the St. Louis 
igency for a large wholesale and manufacturing concern. He has always been 
ictive in chureh affairs, having served for about ten years as superintendent of the 
Sunday School, and for an equal period as Deacon and Elder. He has been a Mason 
since 1885, and is of course a G. A. R. Comrade in good standing, In brief, he 
seems a particularly typical specimen of the Homo Americanus.—J. M. B. 
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religious visionary and sectary Joanna Southcott and undoubtedly 
contains some of her private property. 

I will endeavour to give you a history and pedigree of the box 
the authenticity of which I can vouch for. For very many years 
my family and myself had in our employment as seamstress and 
gardener respectively a sister and brother named Ann and John 
Morgan. ‘These Morgans were the surviving children of a Mrs. 
Rebecca Morgan (née Pengarth) who as a young girl between 
the years 1798 and 1814 was the sole companion of Joanna. Sh 
was with her when she died in 1814 and I believe came from thi 
same district (Gittisham, Devonshire) as the Southcotts. ‘The box 
I am now sending you was entrusted to Rebecca Pengarth by 
Joanna on her deathbed with a dying injunction that it was to b 
opened only in the time of dire national need and in the presence of 
a number of bishops. The contents of the box would reveal to an 
astonished nation means of saving the country and would benefit 
the common weal. Rebecca Pengarth had, I am told, to swear th: 
most awful oaths that under no circumstances would she allow 
the box to be opened except under the sworn conditions. 

It can be imagined what effect the box had on the mind of the 
young Rebecca. She was terrified at the sacred trust imposed 
in her and lost no time in placing the box in the custody of her 
parents who were then still living in Devonshire. About fifteen 
years after the death of Joanna Rebecca married rather late in 
life a Welshman named Morgan by whom she had four children 
the last surviving being John, who died in 1925 aged eighty-on 
following his sister Ann who passed away in 1914 at the age o! 
seventy-eight. When Rebecca married she again obtained pos 
session of the box as her parents were then dead. 

The two Morgans entered the service of my family in Devon 
shire many years ago. ‘They were honest and faithful servitors 
and for the last years of their lives were pensioned off by me 
afterwards retiring to the home of their childhood in Wales. On 
the death of their mother they became the guardians of Joanna’s 
box. On my last visit to John in 1925 when he was on his death- 
bed he insisted that I should take the box and do what was right 
with it. Almost his last words to me were that the box should b: 
opened in the presence of the Bishops. ‘ Don’t forget the bishops ” 
he said. To please the old man I took the box but it was somewhat 
of a white elephant to me. I intended to provide for the disposal! 
of the box in my will but my private affairs compelling me to liv: 
abroad for a protracted period I have dispersed my effects in this 
country and have much pleasure in making your officials the cus 
todians of the Joanna Southcott Box. I am sending it to you 
because I was so interested in the case of the Austrian girl Zigun 
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which you took up. If your Board refuses to accept the trustee- 
ship of the box may I suggest that it be sent to the Clergy, e.g., 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, who appear to be interested parties ? 

I do not know how many boxes Joanna left and there are bound 
to be spurious ones, but the history of the one I am sending you 
can be traced from the time the dying hand of Joanna entrusted it 
to the trembling Rebecca until it was handed to me by another 
dying hand to the accompaniment of the roar of a Welsh mountain 
stream. As a lad I had been allowed to look at the box as a reward 
for some special bit of good behaviour. I can personally guarantee 
the history of the box for nearly fifty years. It was always the 
Morgans most cherished possession and it is quite certain that the 
box as now forwarded is exactly as it was sealed by Joanna South- 
cott in 1814. If anything of value to mankind was left by Joanna 
I feel certain that it will be found in the box I am sending you. 
I am positive that it is the original box of which we have heard 
such a great deal during recent years. John a ge suggested 
that the box should be sent to a certain Mrs. R. J. Fox a Fal- 
mouth who at one time was a leader of a Southcott Society which 
was selling cure-all postcards which had to be soaked in water, 
but I pointed out to John that it were much better that a corporate 
body should arrange for the opening of the box, to which he 
willingly agreed. 

Regarding the opening of the box, your officials must be the 
best judges as to how, when and where. But I certainly think 
that the box ought to be opened in the presence of the Bishops if 
possible if only for the upholding of the tradition. There may 
be something of extraordinary value in the box. I should like to 
know the contents of the box when opened and should be glad if 
you could arrange for a description to be published in the South 
American papers. I want no correspondence and no personal pub- 
licity concerning the box as I leave for New York tomorrow. But 
I must confess to a feeling of curiosity, engendered in my early 
youth, as to what the wonderful box contains. 

Faithfully yours, 


P.S. Upon getting the box out of store and packing I find that 
it has been stored in a very damp place and appears to be quite 
wet. I hope the contents, whatever they are, will not be found 
damaged. 


The letter bore the embossed heading of a famous London hotel, 
the manager of which I immediately *phoned and ascertained that a 
gentleman of the name of F........ had been staying at the hotel 
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and had the previous day departed for New York. I hope to get in 
touch with the writer at a later date. The pedigree sent with th 
bex bears the stamp of authenticity and I have checked up several! 
of the statements contained in the letter. The Mrs. Fox alluded to is 
the present head of one of the British Southcottian movements—two 
societies which boast of about 3,000 followers. Their activities ar 
now concerned with healing which they claim is accomplished by th« 
ailing soaking their “ protection” cards in water, the liquid being 
afterwards consumed. The cards are small, 214" x 154”, and on each 
are printed the words * Divine Protection.” The latter-day South 
cottians claim that thousands have been “ cured ” (by auto-sugges 
tion?) by drinking the water in which the cards have been steeped. 

The two rival Southcottian Associations both claim to possess the 
same “box,” a very ordinary looking affair, weighing 156 pounds. 
About two years ago they were actively engaged in distributing leaflets 
on which was printed a photograph of the box, together with the 
following “ exhortation”: 


* When will the Bishops open Joanna Southcott’s Box and let th 
Nation know what it contains? This nailed and corded Box, which 
is England’s Greatest Treasure, contains Divine Writings, and was left 
by the great Prophetess Joanna Southcott, in the care of the Ree. 
Thomas Foley in 1814, with instructions that in a time of grav 
National Danger, would be delivered up to 24 Bishops, who must com 
ply with certain legal requirements. [Which are not stated.] Twenty 
four Bishops sent for the Box in 1918, but they refused to -comply 
with these requirements which are Reasonable and Just. This Box 
ts the Ark of the Testament (that is, the Will of the Lord God) and 
expresses His intentions concerning this country. The 24 Bishops ar 
the 24 Elders of Rev. IV whose duty it is, as executors, to prove this 
Will or Testament and to inform us, the Heirs, of its contents. Joanna 
foretold the War, the Zeppelin outrages, and 200 of her Prophecies 
have already come to Pass. It is promised in her Writings that 
England shall be the first land redeemed from Satan’s intolerable rule. 
Help us to persuade the Bishops to open the Box in order to sav 
Britain from Ruin.” 


This remarkable farrago of nonsense emanates from The Haven. 
Bedford, the headquarters of the Association. From the same address 
are forwarded the “ Pretection Cards,” already described, by the 
* Panacea Society ” which claims to heal every disease by “ Divine 
Help.” The publicity agent of the Southcottians called on me soon 


after we received our box and we had a good laugh over the whole affair. 
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He admitted that we had an excellent pedigree with the “ box.” The 
president of one of the Southcottian societies sent a letter to the press 
suggesting that our box contained personal effects, such as trinkets, 
cte., which formerly belonged to the prophetess. I think it quite prob- 
able that Joanna left more than one box. I can imagine her saying 
to herself: ** Well, it’s a fine morning, I think I'll seal a box! ” 

I will now attempt to describe the Southcott box which was sent 
tous. It measures 1214” long by 914," wide and 6” high and weighs 
eleven pounds. It is a strongly built casket of walnut, much stained 
with age, with a heavy lid in which is sunk a mother-of-pearl plate 
bearing the engraved initials “ I. 8S.” (capital J’s were written as I’s 
in those days). Two rusty steel bands encircle the casket, which is 
further protected by strong silk tapes, much faded, secured in five 
places with large black seals bearing a fine young profile head of 
George III. The words: * GEORGIUS III D. G. BRITANNIARUM. 
REX. FID. DEF.” can be discerned by collating the five seals. I made 
one curious discovery concerning the seals. I subjected them in turn 
to ultra-violet rays. Although all of, apparently, the same black 
wax, two of the seals react to the rays and give off a bluish-green 
fluorescence. The remaining three seals show no reaction. I think 
it is probable that Joanna ran short of wax after she had made three 
seals and used a different kind of wax. Another theory is that long 
exposure to light may have caused two of the seals to undergo some 
chemical change: there are no signs that they have been tampered 
with. The frontispiece gives an excellent idea of the seals and fasten- 
ings of the box—which is presumably locked, though no key was 
forwarded with it. 

The Bishop of Sheffield has kindly sent me a pamphlet, Authentic 
History of the“ Great Box” of Sealed Writings left by Joanna South- 
cott, by Mary S. Robertson. The brochure was published in 1925 and 
contains what purports to be a history of the alleged “ real” box in 
the possession of the Southcottian Associations. It appears from 
this history that the Southcottians’ box was actually opened in 1840 
by the Rev. Richard Foley, who thought that his father (the guardian 
of the box) had hidden a large sum of money in it. The money was 
not found and the box was—we are told—sealed up again without 
disturbing the writings which were found in it. In a future article I 

iy reproduce a portion of this pamphlet which is quite interesting. 


* * * * * 


I will now give a short sketch of Joanna Southcott which will 
enable the reader to get a good mental picture of the prophetess and 
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her self-imposed * mission.” There are several “ histories ” of Joanna 
Southcott but the following facts can be regarded as accurate as they 
are taken from the “life” of the prophetess which was compiled by 
William Oxley, a most painstaking historian of the many seets and 
movements which have inflicted themselves upon a credulous public. 
It is doubtful if Joanna ever heard of Swedenborg but about twenty 
years after the death of this visionary and physiologist we find thy 
subject of this biography claiming, like the Swedish prophet, * to hav: 
been called by the Lord to unfold the true, because interior, teachings 
of the divine Word on all Christian doctrine.” Joanna was one of 
the many claimants for the honour of the ** New Messiahship,” and 
immediately followed another female claimant, Ann Lee, whose followers 
adopted the “ Shaker Theology ” for governing their * Kingdom ot! 
Zion.” Joanna, claiming to be the * Bride of the Revelation” very 
naturally concluded that the position of * bride” preceded that of 
* mother ” and consequently she was to be the new and true Madonna, 
and bring forth in due course the long-expected and eagerly-awaited 
Messiah, or Shiloh, who was to “ rule the nations with a rod of iron” 
and bring all the human race under his sway; and whose followers, 
or * Believers,” were to form the 144,000 to greet his arrival. This 
revelation of the Second Advent did not come to her at the commence- 
ment of her mission, but towards its close, and which culminated in 


OWT saulicg 


Joanna Southcott was born of humble parentage at Gittisham, near 
Exeter, in 1750 a.n., and in social position was a domestic servant 
She was not so illiterate as Ann Lee, for she could read and write. 
She published a work in 1801, entitled Strange Effects of Faith, con- 
taining a short account of her life up to that time, followed by other 
writings—composed largely of doggerel verse—which she avers were 
‘inspired by the same Spirit that inspired the Bible.” Her first. vis- 


itations were in 1792, by means of visions, and the * spirit of prophecy ” 


her death. 


came upon her. She claimed that these “ prophecies ” were the test 


of the genuineness of her mission, which was “ to reveal the true mean- 
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ing of the Bible, which had been closed up till her time, when God saw 
fit to reveal it through a woman ” (i.e., herself). 


Gradually the truth dawned upon her that she was “ Jesus Christ, 
in a woman’s form,” and thus it was the “ second advent.” This notion 
was soon after abandoned, when “ Jesus Christ appeared to her, and 
announced that she was his chosen Bride”; and who afterwards became 
the alleged father of the “* man-child ” to whom, although a virgin, she 
was to give birth. 

Her writings attracted a good deal of attention from some cultured 
men, clergymen among the rest, and soon she obtained a respectable 
following in her own neighborhood and in London, as well as in the 
provinces. By persistent letter-writing and other means, she obtained 
a trial of the value of her writings, at a numerously attended meeting 
held in London, in 1804, lasting seven days, which resulted in the 
unanimous verdict by twenty-four chosen men (obviously a “ packed ” 
jury) that “her writings were of Divine origin”; and from this time 
may be reckoned the commencement of the societies styling themselves 
“Christian, or True Israelites.” 

After this, for some years, she seems to have been engaged in form- 
ing societies and adding to her followers, but did little in the way of 
writing or publishing, her revelations being chiefly personal, and of no 
literary value. Her followers, however, appear to have been active 
as propagandists, and succeeded in forming numerous societies in the 
North. Her “ revelations * culminated in her claim to an immaculate 
conception, similar to that of the Christian Madonna of old. Joanna 
was then nearly 65 years old. This special “ creative power ”—as she 
termed it—took place February 11th, 1814, and in due time she 
evinced what appeared as the usual signs of pregnancy. ‘This astound- 
ing wonder was to be the sign and seal of her special divine mission, 
and set at rest any doubts as to her having been chosen of God to be 
the mother of the long-expected man-child spoken of in the Revelation. 
This new turn of affairs raised the expectations of her followers, who 
anxiously waited for its fulfilment on October 19th, 1814, according 
to the word of the revealing spirit to Joanna. ‘To prove their then 
belicf in the coming event, they had a most elaborate cradle, with the 
usual concomitants, provided for the august stranger at his birth. 
The specified date came and passed, but the birth did not take place. 
The failure was accounted for by the “ want of faith” on the part of 
the faithful; success could only come when this deficiency had been 
nade good, This went on until December, when symptoms showed the 


near accomplishment; but, alas! there was no birth, and Joanna died 
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December 27th, 1814. A post mortem examination resulted in th 
discovery that what had been taken for pregnancy was dropsy. 

According to published statements by Dr. Reece, her medica! 
attendant, she had great misgivings on her deathbed, and spoke in 
affecting terms of being the subject of delusion, as she was doubtful 
of the result; and she was only comforted by the assurance of some 
of her attendants, that they * knew she was divinely appointed by God 
for her special work.” 

This collapse was a staggering blow to the “ saints,’’ and no doubt 
led to the falling away of many; but events showed that even this 
failure of prophecy could be made to redound to the glory of God, 
and the spread of the work commenced by his servant Joanna South 
cott, who was privately interred in London. The situation demanded 
prompt and vigorous action to prevent the dissolution of the many 
societies, and in a very short time a man arose who was equal to the 
occasion. 

Among the most devoted of her followers, and who was one of her 
judges at her trial, was one George Turner, who himself had been the 
subject of “ spiritual visitations ” and divine revelations. In 1817, 
he published a work entitled 4 Book of Wonders, Revealed to George 
Turner, the Servant of God, followed by pamphlets containing divine 
revelations to him for the “* guidance of God’s true church.” The date 
of the last, entitled Marriage of the Lamb, is 1820. From these works 
we see that after Joanna’s death there were dissensions and several! 
claimants for leadership, but eventually he succeeded in silencing his 
opponents, and became the acknowledged successor of Joanna, and 
** Messenger of God ” in the direct line of succession. 

It is not very clear how these revelations were given to Turner, as 
sometimes they are stated as coming from God; at others from the 
Lord; and Jesus Christ; and last, from Joanna, and her son Shiloh. 
They all are written by himself, and all point to his “ call” and ap 
pointment ky special divine command in one form or another. Thus 
his claims are reduced to self-assertions, which appear to have been 
sufficient for the purpose to the majority of disciples who placed 
implicit confidence in his messages, and accepted them as the voic: 
of God. 

The unexpected and untimely death of the Foundress was a per 
plexing event, and had to be accounted for in a way that would 
commend itself to the anxious and tried followers. 


It appears, from Turner’s work, that the Lord appointed him as 


the * Protector of his Son, Shiloh,” who was to be born in July of that 
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same year. ‘The revealer declared: “I am the Lord of heaven and 
earth, and my word must be fulfilled, for my Son is to be born this year 
(1814), and thy office and work must begin at my Son’s birth.” ‘This 
iuessage Was given on the same day as Joanna’s death occurred. In 
February, 1815, the Lord told him to send this message to his people: 
© Tell them that (Joanna) is with me in glory, and the wicked 
one did not deceive her: but I tried my people by her, and suspended 
iy mercies to man; because of the rage, and mockery, and unbelief, 
which the enemy wrought in man.” Shortly after this, he says that 
he saw Joanna and her son Shiloh visibly, and upon this unverified 
statement the deluded disciples banished all their doubts, and waited 
for the fulfilment of the promise that Shiloh should appear. 

For the next few years Turner busied himself in visiting the various 
societies, and proclaiming the tidings that Shiloh would come in person, 
and dwell among his people, on October 14th, 1820. In anticipation 
of this great event, a meeting was held at Westminster on August 30th, 
1820, at which about 600 persons were present to celebrate the “ Mar- 
riage Supper of the Lamb.” Among them was the * Prophet,” George 
‘Turner, and various toasts were proposed, finishing with one for “ Mr. 
George Turner, the Servant of God,” who then proposed one “ To the 
health of the Children of God.” 

Preparations were made on a large scale for the expected advent 
of Shiloh, and anticipations arose as to who were to be the favored 
ones to receive him. The failure of the promise made to the ** Mother ” 
seems to have been of little consequence. But October 14th came and 
went, and Shiloh did not come. This second failure and blasting of 
their hopes left them bewildered; and it was then pretended that it was 
to be a spiritual and not a personal coming; but the disappointment 
told on ‘Turner, who seems to have gone into obscurity, and died the 
next year. ‘Thus ended the second scene of this drama, which to 
ordinary people would seem the closing one; but not so, for the mantle 
of George Turner fell on a man of greater power and caliber, who not 
only kept the game going, but gave it a status that it had not hitherto 
attained. This man was John Wroe, concerning whom a few details 
will net be out of place. 


John Wroe was born near Bradford, in 1782, of respectable parent- 


age. In 1819 he was taken ill with a fever, from which he recovered, 


hut it left him in a state of great mental anguish, and caused him to 
wrestle with God for forgiveness of his sins. During one of these 
paroxysms, while engaged in prayer, he saw in vision a female figure, 


and ** knew that it was a spirit.” On his return home, we are told, he 
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was struck blind and dumb, and while in this state his spirit left his 
body, and he details what he saw in the world of spirits, and an angel 
guide caused him “ to see the throne of God, with the Father and the 
Son in the midst of it.” This gave a religious turn to his mind, and 
rasting about what sect he should join, he tells us “ that it was made 
known to me that the people who believed Joanna Southcott to be the 
woman spoken of in the Revelation were right, for I saw the woman 
transfigured before me with the child in her arms, in the open firmament 
in the daytime, as plainly as ever I saw anything in my life.” He 
thought his mission was to the Jews, and made many but ineffectual 
attempts to join them, and expected to be their leader, to bring them 
over to the new messiah; but the Jews turned a deaf ear to all his 
overtures, and would not have this man to rule over them. In 1822, 
* Shiloh, the King,” appeared to him: and from this time forth he 
became an acknowledged member, and after some trouble he became 
the “ Messenger of God ” in place of George Turner, who was deceased. 

Wroe was circumcised, and introduced the rite among the societies, 
as well as public baptism as a seal to those who were to form the 
144,000 redeemed from among men. Up to 1825, the committee in 
London had been the recognized authority in all matters connected 
with the * Church,” but as they rejected his claims he broke with them, 
and from henceforth Ashton-under-Lyne became his headquarters. A 
very handsome building, called the Sanctuary, was erected, and land 
purchased for extensions: which was to be the new Zion to which al! 
the called and chosen would from time to time repair. After this a 
still more sumptuous building was erected near Wakefield. During his 
ministrations and career, the societies increased and flourished in this 
country, Australia, and America. But whether from jealousy, or what 
not, in 1830 there were current reports as to his immorality, and he 
was tried by the * Church” on certain specific charges, but acquitted. 
This scandal, however, resulted in the all but break-up of the societies 
in Yorkshire and Lancashire, from which they never fully recovered. 
He nevertheless continued his ministrations and leadership till 1850, 
when he went to Australia on a mission tour, and died there shortly 
after at the age of 68 vears. 

A work was published in 1859, entitled The Life and Journals of 
John Wroe, with Divine Communications revealed to him. These 
* revelations ” are of similar gharacter to those made to Joanna and 


Turner; many are personal, reiterating the promise to stand by and 
: £ ; 


sustain him in his mission and work. ‘“ Thus saith the Lord ” is the 


general preliminary, and it seems to have taken with the deluded and 
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enthusiastic followers. The writings, messages, and communications 
are incoherent, and entirely destitute of any value; and if it is possible 
to formulate anything out of such jargon, the leading idea is, that 
God is about to deal out vengeance to a scoffing and unbelieving world, 
as all the woes which had been predicted would shortly come upon the 
nations for their wickedness; and this, spiced with warnings of dread- 
ful calamities, was calculated to make the ears of the weak-minded 
tingle. But safety was to be found by entering the “ Christian Israel- 
ite Church,” with whom God had made an everlasting covenant, that 
they should be saved in the day of visitation, which was nigh at hand. 
The proof of the certitude of these continued divine revelations was 
furnished by * prophecies,” by the various messengers from Joanna 
downward. Some of these are alleged to have been fulfilled, while 
others are admitted failures; but this was at last played out, and the 
non-appearance of “ Shiloh,” together with disappointed hopes and 
expectations, and internal discords, caused a large desertion, and at 
Wroe’s death what few societies were left were in a_ languishing 
condition, 

But, in 1875, a new self-appointed messenger appeared on the scene. 
A soldier named White, at that time in Chatham garrison, found the 
remnants of the Israelite Society in that town, and announced himself 
as a divinely-appointed messenger to succeed John Wroe. When asked 
for his credentials, he adopted the style and mandate of authority, 
which convinced that society that he was what he claimed to be; but 
when he appealed to the Ashton society he was rejected, and he does 
not seem to have been successful with what was left of other societies. 
This rejection determined him to found another and rival * church ” 
which was known as the ** Latter House of Israel.” He took, or was 
given, the name of * Jezreel.” He then left this country with his regi- 
ment, and was in India for about six years, and while there he is said 
to have been the subject of divine communications and wrote out a 
series of paraphrases on scriptural texts and subjects. On his return 
he left the army and devoted himself to the work as God’s messenger. 
He published a work entitled Extracts from the Flying Roll, which was 
alleged to be God's last message to mankind, which, if rejected, would 
be followed by their inevitable destruction, &c. This work fell into 
the hands of some energetic people who gained some adherents, among 
whom was a lady of wealth, and perhaps others as well, who found 
money to purchase land and erect buildings, which were to be the head- 
quarters of the new sect. The “ Sanctuaries ” of the old House of 
Israel were to be superseded by one of more imposing proportions, and 
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the new Sanctuary was designed, and actually commenced, at a cost of 
fifty thousand pounds. 

Although Wroe had broached the doctrine of “ putting on immor 
tality ” by the “ faithful believers ” in this new and last covenant, yet 
he never seems to have made it a cardinal point. It was for Jezreel to 
do this, and he openly proclaimed it as a privilege and right of tly 
elect ones. This formed the chief attraction; many joined the society 
and worked under the impression that by so doing they would not 
“taste of death.” But this “* promise,” like so many others, was 
doomed to fail under test. The believers in the coming of the expected 
Shiloh—who to the number of 144,000 were to be gathered together to 
receive Him at his advent amongst them—were staggered by the illness 
and death of the “ Messenger ” himself in 1885. This blow resulted 
in the opening of the minds of many to the fallacy, and to the fact if 
they had not been duped they had, at all events, been mistaken: and 
in consequence several of the most energetic and active members retired, 
and this short-lived new * Latter House of Israel ” all but collapsed. 

Such is a condensed history of what followed from the blasphemous, 
if not mad, claim of Joanna Southcott to be the * Lamb’s Bride, and 
Mother of the New Messiah”; a pitiable exhibition of human egotism 
and folly in herself, and of weak-mindedness on the part of those who 
placed credence in such pretensions. 

* * * * * 

The ornate cradle, which was in the form of a miniature bedstead 
with a canopy surmounted by a dove, is, with other relics, at the Joanna 
Southcott Institute at Bedford. There is also in existence a printer’s 
bill which shows an item of half-a-crown for “ correcting the spelling 
and grammar of the prophecies.” Joanna’s chapel—or one of the 
London meeting-houses—is still extant in the Bermondsey district of 
London and is now part of a tannery. The building, which is of black 
ened brick, is surmounted by a little wooden belfry in which hangs a 
bell, once used to summon Joanna Southcott’s flock to worship. Over 
the main door is a bas-relief of the head of a woman, supposed to bi 
that of the prophetess. 

Boxes—especially locked ones—appear to have a perennial fascina 
tion for the human mind. There is no easier way of creating a mystery 
than to seal a box and leave solemn injunctions that the seals are not 
to be broken until so many years after the death of the testator. 
Mysterious caskets have figured largely in both legend and history. 
In our nursery days we eagerly devoured stories of sealed bottles con 
taining jinns and dreamt of the terrible fate which would overtake 
us if we accidentally knocked the top off one. Pandora’s box (hine illae 
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lacrimae), the Ark of the Covenant, and the three caskets of the 
* Merchant of Venice ” come into the category of ‘ mysterious boxes ” 
which have become classic. The “ locked box ” is always a challenge 
to curiosity and the pirate’s chest has been the motif of a thousand 
stories. Madame Humbert’s locked-—and empty—safe brought her in 
millions of frances and from T'he Wrong Bow of Robert Louis Stevenson 
flew out dismay, if not disaster. It is a matter of history that the 
* Casket Letters,” whether genuine or not, helped to send Mary, Queen 
of Scots, to the seaffold for complicity in Darnley’s assassination. 
When Joanna’s box—or boxes—is opened the bottom will fall out of 
the Southcottian movement. A mysterious box, locked and sealed, is 





something to talk about; the same box opened and shorn of its mystery 
is a horse of another color altogether—and I am afraid we should 
today hear very little of Joanna if it were not for her locked box. 

Though Joanna left the strictest injunctions concerning the open- 
ing of her box, she made no mention of X-rays or psychometry: within 
fifteen minutes of the box coming into my possession I had decided to 
apply both. This has now been done, with extremely interesting 
results which will be recorded in future articles. Shortly the box will 
be opened at a public meeting to which the bishops have been invited. 
But the box will be opened with or without the help of the bishops; 
and if the recipe for the millennium is not found inside it, the fanatical 
theorists can always claim that it was not the right one! 


A SEANCE WITH RUDI SCHNEIDER 
By RENE SUDRE 


On the occasion of a recent trip through Austria and into southern 
Germany I came in contact with a number of persons who are interested 
in psychical research from the purely scientific viewpoint ; and I found 
that these studies are making great progress in the countries named ; 
although in France they are unfortunately standing still. I was enter- 
tained in Vienna by the Parapsychical Institute, which under the direc- 
tion of M. Tartaruga has gathered a certain number of men of science 
and throughout the year has given popular lectures in a building of 
the Chamber of Commerce. The new Institute has sharply broken 
all moral or financial ties with the religious aspect of spiritualism. 
Still it has not yet secured the support of all the university men who 
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are interested in the field—Professor Thirring, for instance, continues 
to think in terms of a more closely circumscribed group of investi- 
gators. The president of the Institute for some little time has been 
Dr. (medical) Gustave Harter, who is likewise President of the Aus- 
trian National Committee of the International Congress of Psychica! 
Research. At the tea given in my honor some fifteen professors and 
doctors were present and I was able to appreciate how strongly they 
were aware of the importance of these phenomena to scientific prog- 
ress in general. There was available a clairvoyant subject, a young 
man who gives very good crystal visions. Unfortunately, the only 
hour at which we could meet him was so late as to prevent his falling 
into the trance which is customary with him and which is necessary 
for the exercise of his psychic faculty. The time factor likewise pre- 
vented me from seeing the Countess Wassilko and her protegée, Eleo- 
nore Zigun. In Vienna opinions are strongly divided about the reality 
of the telekinetic phenomena of the young Rumanian girl. <As with 
Margery, there are violent accusers and ardent defenders. I have 
listened to both sides without feeling that I had any right to také 
cither, and I regret that personal experience does not enable me to 
give a personal opinion. I ought to say nevertheless that the observa- 
tions of Kréner, Masser, Kronfeld, Haass, ete., in Berlin, those of 
Price in London, and finally those of Schrenck Notzing in Munich, 
lead me to a favorable presumption. 

Mischance again decreed that Frau Silbert be ill during my stay 
in Vienna; otherwise I should have been glad to make the trip to Graz 
to seek one or two sittings. My excellent colleague, Dr. Rudolf 
Tischner, whom I saw some days later in Munich, gave me a very 
detailed and still unpublished account of his impressions of this subject, 
who has given him some remarkable physical phenomena. I saw on 
his silver cigarette case the signature in rough letters of *‘ Nell,” 
Frau Silbert’s secondary personality. The pressure exercised in thi 
engraving of these characters was very strong, for certain of the 
letters are visible in relief on the other side of the metal. Now Tisch 
ner assures me that the region in which the case lay, on the cross-piece 
jeining the table-legs, remained brightly lighted with the red light, 
and that he never lost sight of the case itself while it lay there. As 
with other observers, it left its place beneath the table and was 
received in the medium’s elevated hands, as though it had fallen from 
the ceiling. And other phenomena under good control were sufficient 
to convince the Munich metapsychist, or at least to impress him very 


favorably. 
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If I failed to see Frau Silbert, I was largely recompensed by an 
excellent séance with Rudi Schneider, at Braunau, which I obtained 
through the great kindness and interest of Dr. von Schrenck Notzing. 
It is now a long time since Schrenck invited me to visit him in the 
environment where he has worked for so many years and where he 
has acquired such great fame. The period of my arrival was the more 
fortunate in that it coincided with his anniversary, which was made 
the occasion of an elaborate celebration, so that I became acquainted 
with his associates and with numerous university men of distinction. 
An address given by Professor Marchinowski proved to me the esteem 
and admiration in which the eminent researcher is held. By the con- 
stantly increasing rigor of his experimentation, by the obstinacy with 
which he has attacked the task of convincing the intelligent world 
that these phenomena are real, and by the complete success that has 
crowned his efforts, he has rendered our science an inestimable service. 
I know no experimenter, be he French or foreign, who can be compared 
with him in this respect. His independence explains in a certain meas- 
ure the fecundity of his career; and while it has been able to make of 
l:im a dilettante in oecultism, he early had the desire to make disciples 
and to conquer official science. He is accordingly not merely a 
scientist in the ordinary sense of the word, but an apostle, too; and not 
a religious apostle, but a scientific one. 

I examined in detail his laboratories where for forty years there 
has been a procession of metapsychic notables, from Palladino to the 
Schneider brothers. The main room gives no slightest impression, so 
ruinous to the subjects, of a zodlogical dissection chamber or a surgical 
operating room. It is comfortably furnished. Carpet and tables and 
books give it a cozy atmosphere. In a corner is installed the black 
cabinet, composed of a simple curtain that slides on a rod as on a 
drawing-string. ‘The subject is not seated in the cabinet, but in front 
of it; the materializations take form in the darkness behind the curtain. 
A prismatic screen seventy centimeters high, covered with gauze, iso- 
lates the field of action of the subject (in front of the cabinet curtain) 
from the sitters. Outside everything else there is a series of colored 
lamps, one of which is a red one whose intensity is controlled from 
a rheostat. These lamps are so hung in the center of the region 
where the phenomena occur that these always take place in a circle of 
light. Seven or eight cameras are constantly focussed upon this region, 
from diverse parts of the room; and a long vent like a stovepipe 
evacuates the flashlight fumes. 


A very useful apparatus for verifying the validity of telekinetic 
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phenomena is a large cage, completely covered with gauze, in which 
one places the object upon which the telekinesis is to work. Thi 
subject is none the less controlled hand and foot; but Schrenck Not 
zing’s latest invention gives an automatic and absolute control of 
the subject’s members in addition. I have tested this apparatus myself, 
and can assert that it gives every guarantee that could be desired 
against a deliberate or involuntary attempt to liberate the hands or 
the feet. For the hands it consists of two pairs of half-gloves that 
leave the fingers free; one for the subject, one for the controller. Thes« 
gloves are of a woven metal, and are accordingly perfect conductors 
of electricity. When the four hands are joined, two electrical circuits 
are closed. When contact with one of the medium’s hands is dropped 
one of the circuits is broken and a large colored number is immediately 
lighted, high in the cabinet—red for the left hand, yellow for th« 
right. Similarly for the feet, the subject puts on metallic slippers: 
and his feet so shod are supposed to remain upon a board throughout 
the séance. This board is large enough for the feet to move; but if 
they break contact altogether a lamp is again lighted—blue for the 
right foot and green for the left. This ingenious apparatus appears 
to me to be indispensable in the metapsychic laboratory when the light 
is not sufficient for complete surveillance of the subject’s every move. 

On the evening of my arrival in Munich and the preceding evening 
Rudi Schneider gave two séances in this laboratory that were almost 
total blanks; and he had left to go home. Schrenck Notzing begged 
a good lady of the Bavarian aristocracy to take me to Braunau by 
automobile, and he gave me for companion an amiable professor of 
the Munich Polytechnic who is extremely interested in metapsychics 
After a three-hours’ drive through a country filled with spring flowers 
we reached the frontier. We crossed the Inn to enter the pretty littl: 
town which heretofore made its sole claim to fame through the person 
of a German patriot who was executed by Napoleon I; and which 
hereafter will take its distinction in being the birthplace of the two 
mediums Schneider. The séance was held after dinner in the little 
flat of the Austrian printer who is known to fame as the father of 
his sons. In addition to the two persons who came with me, there wer 
Rudi’s father and mother, his sister Lina, and two Austrian officers 
with their wives: a total of eleven including the subject. The arrang: 
ments were as Harry Price has described them from his visit of last 
year to sit with Willy. We were urged to examine the end of the 
room, pierced by two windows giving on the principal street of Braunau 


and between which the circle would be formed. There was evidently 
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nothing to suspect here. The curtain was then put up so as to mask 
the left-hand window, and a red bulb was put in the electric-light 
socket at a distance of 50 centimeters from the curtain and at a height 
of 1.7 meters. The “ angel” of phosphorescent cardboard was hung 
from the top of the curtain and luminous bands were pinned to it lower 
down. Similar markers were attached to the clothes of Rudi, who 
was in the gayest humor and apparently more in the mood for dancing 
than for going into trance. The circle formed, the white light in 
the middle of the room was extinguished and the red lamp was lit and 
covered over to make it dimmer. It was the Major, one of the officers, 
very sympathetic with Rudi, who controlled this during the séance. 
Rudi took his seat between the two windows, in the neighborhood of 
the curtain. The Major held his hands and had his knees between 
his own; then came the sister Lina, then I, the wife of one of the 
officers, and the German Professor; the rest of the sitters were on a 
sofa at the left of the covered window, along the wall. 

I made no detailed minutes of this séance because, for various rea- 
sons, it lacked the scientific character; it was held, as Schrenck Notzing 
himself put it, for no other purpose than to give me an impression of 
the phenomena produced by this subject. He believed, and with jus- 
tice, that after two negative séances in the laboratory, Rudi would give 
an excellent séance when restored to the more “ gemiitlich”’ home 
atmosphere; and that for one already familiar with these phenomena 
the magnitude of the manifestations would take away from the inade- 
quacy of the conditions of observation. 

One of the things which I do not know how to deplore sufficiently 1s 
the habit of making a lot of noise to aid the subject in putting himself 
in the favorable state. There is loud talking, joking, singing; and in 
all this there is strong resemblance with the conditions which the 
prestidigitateur needs to prepare his climaxes. We know that it 
doesn’t mean anything, but this hubbub irritates the scientific observer ; 
and his irritation is heightened when he finds that he has not even 
the right to remain silent himself! I was reprimanded during the 
séance for saying nothing, and it was therefore necessary for me to 
engage in conversation with my neighbor, in German, about the high 
cost of living in Paris! Whenever a phenomenon occurred all present 
cried out and everybody leaned forward to see better; so there was 
created an atmosphere of general excitement most unfavorable to 
observation. Ladies ought, as a general proposition, to be excluded 
from scientific séances on the ground that they are not able to control 


their nerves. But on the other hand, they have a “ dynamogenic ” 
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effect upon the subject when this is a male. I do not speak here of 


those who go into trance with him and lend ostensible aid in the pro 


duction of the phenomena. This was the case with my neighbor Lina, 


who had several trance crises and whom I was obliged part of the time 
to hold up. 

The first phenomenon to occur after the entrance upon the scen: 
of the feminine secondary personality of the subject, was agitation of 
the curtain. Under the feeble red light this black material was pretty 
nearly at the lower limit of vision; and the bands of zine sulfide illu- 
minated it but little. The curtain moved, puffing up as with a gust 
of wind; and the cardboard angel swung. At length I saw something 
appear in the crack which gave me the impression of being a child’s 
hand. ‘This hand showed itself several times during the séance; and 
it seemed to me that it did not have the same shape or size. It was 
much larger toward the end, and seemed to have but three fingers. It 
performed various acts, sometimes spontaneously and sometimes at thy 
demand of the sitters. Thus, it would take a cigarette from a cas 
which one would offer it, and place it in the mouth of the person thus 
assisting. For this it was necessary for the sitter to approach the 
‘rabinet; whereupon the curtain would belly out in such way as to 
cover up most of the materialization, and one could never see the entire 
hand hovering in the open space of the room. The hand took the 
handkerchief which I offered it, making this disappear rapidly behind 
the curtain; an instant later, it was returned to me with a large, hard 
and well-tied knot in the corner. I tried later to tie a similar knot 
with one hand and was not able to do so. It seems probable, therefore, 
supposing all fraud to be excluded, that a supplementary hand is 
formed; or at least a second “ terminal” of character sufficient to 
hold the handkerchief during the tying. 

The teleplasmic hand amused itself by throwing various objects at 
the sitters, provoking first protests and then laughter. I asked to 
touch it, and advanced my own hand toward the curtain. The hand 
emerged, after a moment of hesitation, and skimmed over the surfac 
of my fingers. So far as one can say for a phenomenon so light and 
so rapid, I did not get the impression of a living hand. The contact 
was harsh, reminding of a rough leather glove. This has been noted 
by various experimenters with other subjects, and is a known charac 
teristic of the teleplasmic formations. A contradictory observation, 
for those who think in terms of fraud, is the extraordinary mobility 
of the fingers. I also noted the simultaneity of certain telekinetic 
actions. And at certain moments the hand was at the bottom of the 
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curtain, while the cardboard angel at the top executed oscillations 
which appeared to be independent. 

‘T'wo or three times during the séance the curtain was swept aside 
to let us see a white surface behind it; and some of the sitters thought 
that this was a complete materialization. I am far from able to affirm 
anything of the sort. The window curtain was of white tulle, and it 
seems more probable that this was held out and against the black 
ground of the séance curtain. 

I was barely able to feel the cool breeze that marked the beginning 
of the séance. After a short time, in this small room, the temperature 
was sensibly higher. ‘There were no lights, no raps, but only some 
noises at my right which could have been perfectly natural crepitations 
in the furniture. A framed picture on the wall between the subject 
and the cabinet was taken down and thrown into the center of the 
circle without any breakage. 

Such were the principal features of this séance, which lasted more 
than two hours, with a breathing space in the middle to let the medium 
rest. Rudi was not at all tired, however, and passed very rapidly 
from trance to normality. As for Lina, who remained in hypnosis 
almost throughout the séance, she staged a little somnambulic quarrel 
with one of the officers before awaking. There was no séance record 
to write, and I contented myself with signing the register of visitors, 
where one finds the signature of Harry Price with his attestation that 
Willy’s phenomena are not attributable to fraud. It is perhaps known 
to my readers that the health of this latter subject has given some 
concern to Schrenck Notzing, who has sent him. to Switzerland to 
recuperate. What news he has from him is good. 

Although this séance cannot be regarded as demonstrative for a 
skeptic, I have the less reason to doubt the validity of the phenomena 
which I have described, since Rudi has already given tests under labo- 
ratory conditions. It is a matter of obvious regret that on the 
present evening I did not have control of the medium. After the 
séance I measured the distance between the chair in which he sat and 
the opening in the curtain. As the other skirt of the curtain was free 
and extended clear up to him, it would have been possible for him, by 
leaning over, to get his right arm under the curtain and produce the 
apparition of a hand. Only the control, that is to say the holding 
of his hand, could prevent this fraud. Since the Austrian Major 
claimed never to have released Rudi’s hands, there is no reason to 
assume such a fraud; which moreover I believe would be insufficient 
to explain all the phenomena. Indeed, all we know of teleplastics justi- 
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fies the subject’s proximity to a dark cabinet. The materialized forms 
that issue from him need the immediate shelter of the curtain to extend 
and develop into the window recess, without fear of the maladroit 
intrusion of one of the sitters. It is easy for the unbeliever to inter- 
pret the facts differently; but I believe that the existence of the physi- 
‘al phenomena of metapsychics has been sufficiently demonstrated under 
rigorous conditions to justify our assigning to the présent case at 
least the same probability as to the general case. Everything goes 
along as though a photophobic emanation had made its perilous sortic 
from the subject’s body, and was in constant uneasiness about th¢ 
intentions and the movements of the sitters. 

It is my firm conviction that it is less a matter of physical dread 
of the light by the teleplasm than of moral dread by the subject. If 
the experimenters were not so eager to obtain the phenomena at any 
price, they should strive to create in their subjects, before all else, by 
using all the resources of normal and hypnotic suggestion, a horror of 
darkness and a confidence in the light. We know that there are spon- 
taneous phenomena of the most violent sort that occur in broad day 
light. Quantities of induced manifestations have equally taken place 
in adequate natural light; and I like to recall the experience of Richet, 
Ochorowicz and Ségard, who got levitation of a table on a sunny ter 
race on the island of Ribaud. There is no reason why we may not 
look for the end of this ** metapsychies of the shadows,” the result 
as it is of all the superstitions accumulated since the beginning of time, 
kept alive by lovers of the hereafter and of the mysterious. This is 
the great obstacle to the recognition and the official accrediting of 
our new science: it is therefore incumbent upon us to hasten its dis 
appearance. The difficulty lies in finding subjects who have not 
already been spoiled by the practice of popular spiritualism. Imitation 
and suggestion play a considerable réle; and the maxim of education, 
Principiis obsta, should be that of all serious experimenters. If one 
allows the subject to contract bad habits, he becomes fixed in these for 
his entire career. Gouzik, who is an authentic subject and a great 
teleplast, cannot work except in darkness. The Schneider brothers 
would unquestionably have been brought into the same mold had not 
Schrenck Notzing habituated them to the production of phenomena 
in red light. There remains one more step toward freedom, in the 
introduction of artificial or natural white light into our metapsychica! 
laboratories. As a matter of easier transition we could use bluish 
lights, which are better for observation than those of greater wave- 
lengths. 
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There will without doubt come a time when it will be a matter of 
astonishment that the pioneers of psychical research deferred so long 
to a tradition which so seriously trammeled scientific progress. It is 
as though the modern chemist were willing to go about his reactions 
and his combinations with a jumble of prayers and incantations and 
magical practice. I realize that the human subject is quite another 
thing than a retort in which chemical reactions go on; but human 
behavior is ruled by ideas which very easily acquire automatic form 
and which strongly resist any psychic evolution. It is these ideas that 
we must change. Trance with epileptic convulsions is absolutely use- 
less for the production of phenomena. We may even ask whether sleep 
is necessary, when we see metapsychic phenomena, both mental and 
physical, produced without loss of consciousness. Schrenck Notzing 
is to give a paper at the coming Paris Congress on a subject who 
produces supernormal phenomena at will. It appears that the Hindu 
initiates jeer at the crude procedures through which the Occidentals 
develop their metapsychical faculties. I am little inclined to grant 
the marvels of * initiation ” or * esoterics ”; but I believe that we can 
get everything else from our suvjects by rooting out their false ideas 
and putting them through a course of training that shall look to true 
experimentation. 


SOME SLEEP PHENOMENA—AND A 
WORKING THEORY 


By H. ERNEST HUNT 


At the National Laboratory of Psychical Research, on April 26th, 
Mr. H. Ernest Hunt delivered a lecture under the above title. The 
chair was taken by Dr. Robert Fielding-Ould, who, in introducing the 
lecturer, said that the subject of sleep had been a matter of the great- 
est interest to the human race from the earliest period of history, and 
to medicine from Hippocrates onwards. With the advent of the psy- 
chologist sleep had become of even greater interest on account of the 
associated phenomena of dreams, but occultists had studied sleep and 
dreams long before it became fashionable to do so. 

Mr. Ernest Hunt said that for the sake of clarity—not because it 
was the scientific method to follow—he would first of all indicate his 
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working theory and then point out how the ascertained facts fitted in. 
His working theory was the duality of self. A human being was 
already a duality. On the lines of St. Paul’s statement, he had a 
natural body and a spiritual body. The physical body might be con 
sidered as composed of atoms vibrating at a comparatively low rate, 
and the other body as of finer consistency, vibrating at a very much 
higher rate. 

Now as to the phenomena. The first which might be considered 
were those appertaining to the half-sleep states, to that drowsy hour 
over the fire at the end of the day’s work, when everything was relaxed, 
the house still, the room dark. The outside world under such condi- 
tions began to relax its hold, the interior world to open up. One’s 
thoughts were apt to be a world away, often the half-dreamer was with 
friends of old days who might have gone long ago to some distant 
country. From that reverie, which was very real, one was only recalled 
perhaps when a cinder dropped into the hearth, and then one seemed 
to have come back an immense distance, to be once again in the thrall 
of time and space which had up to then been unloosed. In such a half- 
sleep state there was evident the contrast between the exterior work- 
ing of the visible body with its physical senses and the interior working 
of what he must call for the moment the invisible body. 

Again there were the phenomena previous to full awaking in the 
morning. This was the time when wonderful speeches or poems or 
musical suggestions presented themselves. The person was, so to 
speak, on high gear, and on waking the low gear had to be pushed in. 
A glimpse was thereby given of something that transcended the normal. 
These were the first adumbrations of powers that were certainly not the 
ordinary common-sense physical powers of every day. 

Leaving the half-sleep states and coming to the full-sleep state, the 
phenomena of dreams presented themselves. Through the gateway of 
sleep, as it had been said, one seemed to pass into another realm where 
ordinary weights and measures were left behind, and time seemed to 
have lost its value. Indeed, in dreams time seemed to be made ridicu 
lous by the way in which it could be compressed. Months of experience 
could be packed into the fraction of a moment. The speed of dreams 
was very remarkable. There was the classical instance of the man who 
dreamed that he passed through the long, long months of the French 
Revolution, went through many harrowing experiences, and _ finally 
ended at the guillotine. He actually felt the knife across his throat, 
and then he woke up and found that a bed rail had fallen across his 
throat. The whole of that dream must have been compressed between 
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the actual fall of the bed rail and the moment of waking. In the dream 
state there was a different range of time, and sometimes of space also, 

To illustrate this last point the lecturer said that a colleague of 
his, whose home was at Isleworth, had a dream one night while he was 
at Wadham College, Oxford. He dreamed that he set out on a journey 
to his home at Isleworth—he remembered twirling the string of his 
pajamas as he was out on his travels—and on arriving home he knew 
by some means or other that his mother was ill; he went in at the front 
door and up the stairs to his mother’s room, and ‘there he saw her in 
a peculiarly patterned dressing jacket, which he had never seen before, 
and by the side of the bed were some very unusual flowers. He was 
just going to speak to his mother when the thought flashed through 
his mind that if she saw him she would be frightened 





and immediately 
he woke up in Oxford. So vivid was the impression that he took the 
first train home, went in at the front door, exactly as in his dream, 
went up to his mother’s bedroom, found that she was ill, and saw her 
wearing the peculiarly patterned dressing jacket which he had seen in 
his dream, and having at the side of her bed the same unusual flowers. 
There was no reason whatever to dispute these facts, but, if accepted, 
they knocked the bottom out of materialism, because the man’s body 
was known to be in Oxford, yet his sight operated fifty miles from his 
body and told him what was actually true. 

This carried the stage of dreams just a step further. Here was 
something which seemed to enable the sight to operate at a distance 
from the physical body. It was not the physical eye which saw in 
that case; there were no means of seeing from Oxford to Isleworth, 
and yet the sight did work. The fact had to be faced that the function 
of sight in a state of dream could apparently operate apart from the 
physical body. 

To carry the matter yet further, he mentioned the well-known 
experience of Goethe, who, at the time of the episode, was living at 
Weimar. A friend, who had not announced his coming, visited his 
home. On the journey thereto he was caught in a bad storm, soaked 
through, and, arriving at Goethe’s lodging to find Goethe away, asked 
the housekeeper if she would supply him with some of Goethe’s clothing 
while his own dried. She did so, and the visitor, sitting in front of 
Goethe’s fire, fell asleep and dreamed that he was out journeying and 
met Goethe, and that Goethe looked at him in astonishment and said, 
”—_which were the 
articles he was wearing. But at that very same time, Goethe, who was 


“What! you here in my dressing gown and slippers! 


out walking, and who knew nothing of the arrival of this visitor, was 
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suddenly confronted by him, and did actually say to him those very 
words: “What! you here in my dressing gown and slippers!” After- 
wards the two men found on comparing notes that the time of these two 
experiences actually corresponded. The two halves, so to speak, dove- 
tailed together. Here, then, was a man dreaming that he was out 
walking and met a man who said something to him, and another man 
who saw objectively the first—the dreamer—and said the words to him 
which the dreamer averred he heard in his dream. If the facts were 
accepted one was bound to assume that there was something which could 
liberate the function of sight from the physical organism, so that sight 
could operate apart from the physical body, and also that there was 
something apparently which could be taken for a duplicate of the 
physical body. Under certain circumstances it seemed as if the nor- 
mally invisible self was able to act as a vehicle for sight and to 
function apart from the physical body. 

The matter could be carried one stage further, proved by the case 
of the Rev. Mr. Newnham, recorded in Phantasms of the Living. This 
man had a vivid dream that he was spending an evening at the home 
of his fiancée’s people, and that after they had said good-night and 
the girl had gone upstairs he ran after her, put his arms round her, 
and kissed her. So strong was the impression of his dream that on 
waking he wrote a letter to her and told her of it, but she sent a letter 
to him—not in reply, the letters crossed—saying, “At ten o’clock last 
night what were you doing? When I was going upstairs to bed I felt 
you run upstairs after me, put your arms round me, and I felt you 
touch me and kiss me.” Here was the girl in her perfectly normal 
waking condition able to get the sensation of what the man actually 
dreamed he was doing. 

These were typical cases of things that might happen in dreams 
and had so happened, and they suggested certain reflections. 

Then there was the question of induced sleep or hypnosis in which 
very strange things happened, an access of power which was more 
apparent than real. If a person in a waking state could lift 180 
pounds, in a hypnotic condition he might lift twice as much, but on 
waking again he would be back at his former limits. The lecturer sug- 
gested that it was not the hypnosis which gave the extra power, but 
_ the hypnosis struck down the limitations and allowed the real normal 
to emerge. Under hypnosis there was an extraordinary hyperesthesia 
of all the senses. The hypnotized subject in the chair asleep might, 
under the influence of suggestion, be sent to, say, Liverpool, into such 
a street, such a house, through such a door, and told to relate what he 
found in the room he had entered, and it was right-—that was the 
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curious point. The man saw correctly, but not with his eyes. In some 
way, under the influence of suggestion, the function of sight had been 
liberated, and as the sight could not be conceived of as acting without 
some vehicle one would suggest that the organ of sight was operating 
in that invisible self. 

In The Survival of the Soul by Cornellier some remarkable hypnotic 
experiments with a model who served as his subject were recorded. 
‘There was one case on record of how a hypnotized subject was sent out 
to find a particular person, and she said, “I see him. He is walking 
barefoot over cold stones ”—a most unlikely situation, but it was after- 
wards discovered that at that particular moment the individual con- 
cerned was taking his first experience of a cure which involved walking 
harefoot over cold stones. There was another case—recorded, he 
thought, by Flammarion—in which a hypnotized subject was “ sent ” 
to a particular office in another town, and described what was there, 
and then she was given the command to make herself known to the man 
in the office. Afterwards it transpired that this man, in another town, 
had observed what he thought to be a servant or the housekeeper come 
into the room, but presumably it was this hypnotized person who had 
in some way succeeded in making herself objective to him. The expla- 
nation of these things was beyond us at the moment. But under 
liypnosis experimentally one had sight operating apart from the body, 
and even the sense of contact in some way conveyed to a percipient. 





Then the things that happened in the compulsory sleep of anes- 
thesia might be considered. He was first put upon the track of this 
line of thought by some records left by Dr. George Wilde, of Wimble- 
don. Dr. Wilde recorded in one of his books how, having a severe 
abdominal pain, he lay down on the couch in his consulting room and 
gave himself a whiff of chloroform. Immediately he found himself out- 
side his physical body, up in the air and looking down upon it. His 
invisible self was able to remember, argue, compare, carry on all the 
mental operations, and yet there was his physical body recumbent on 
the couch. Then, as the effect of the anesthetic began to wear off, 
he found himself gradually being drawn back into that physical body. 
The doctor had mentioned this to other medical men and found that the 
experience was by no means unique. If such an experience were men- 
tioned on the public platform most likely someone in the audience would 
be able to corroborate it. The lecturer had had quite a number of 
people who had described how they had watched their own operations 
while their bodies were under the influence of the anesthetic. It was 
not with their normal eyes that they saw it, for, stretched on the table 
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as they were, the eyes would be looking upward if they were looking 
anywhere, but the normal experience was that of one who looked down 
upon something. These people were able to carry on all their mental! 
operations, and then, when the anesthetic began to wear off, they 
were drawn back again into their body. <A lady told him she was 
operated on by Sir Victor Horsley, and was able, to his astonishment, 
to repeat to him what had taken place during the operation. A nurs: 
at the London Hospital had to undergo an operation, and having a 
violent antipathy to one of the surgeons, stipulated that he should not 
be present. By some accident he came into the theatre during the 
operation, and the unconscious girl knew of it, and made a considerabk 
row afterwards. The lecturer had in his class a little boy who had 
been under gas while a dentist took out five of his teeth. He said that 
he saw the dentist do it. “ But where were you? ” he was asked. Hi 
pointed to the top of the blackboard, “ Up there, sir.” That was not 
the universal experience of people who went under anesthetics, but it 
was far more common than was usually supposed. 

Between these two bodies, one might suppose, while life lasted ther: 
was some sort of link, a psychic link, if they pleased. A case was 
recorded by Dr. Heysinger of an American soldier in the War of 
Independence who was sitting on an ammunition wagon when it was 
struck. Immediately after the explosion he felt himself right up in 
the air looking down in an interested fashion along a bluish silver cord 
which led down to a body having fifty wounds and lying by the remains 
of a blown-up ammunition wagon. He saw a couple of doctors look 
casually at that body, and say, “ Dead.” But after a little time he 
seemed to be forced down along that cord into that body with its fifty 
wounds, and ultimately he recovered. Then there was Mr. Manning 
Foster, the novelist, narrating in the Evening News that he had had 
several operations under anesthetics, and had always been conscious 
and out of his body, and as the anesthetic began to wear off he was 
forced back into it. That phrase in Ecclesiastes came to mind about 
the silver cord being loosed and the body returning to the dust, and the 
spirit to God who gave it. This might be an illustration of the duality 
of self remaining until the final separation of the two bodies when on 
of them became no longer usable or able to synchronize. 

Then he might recall many of the things that happened in trance 
states, ecstasies, somnambulism, hysteria. He thought they might b: 
explained on the duality of self as a working theory. There was this 
physical body composed of comparatively coarse matter in a low state 
of vibration, and there was the finer self, a replica of the physical body, 
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in a much finer order of matter, so fine as to be invisible to our ordinary 
senses, and there was this psychic link between the two, though in the 
ordinary way they were coterminous. <A reference to wireless might 
make.it clearer. Messages came from 2 LO, vibrating through the 
ether, but messages from all the other stations all occupied the same 
space, they did not get mixed up because they were differently attuned. 
As many as sixteen differently attuned messages could be sent along a 
wire simultaneously, and they would not get mixed at all. So one 
might suggest that these two bodies were vibrating, they were separable 
during life, and while separated there was this psychic link which held 
between them. Some of the extraordinary facts he had mentioned 
fitted into this theory like the parts of a.jig-saw puzzle. He knew of 
no way of explaining the phenomena of doubles apart from this 
hypothesis, also the cases of bi-location recorded in the Roman Catholic 
Church, many of whose saints had been canonized for this particular 
faculty of being in two places at once. St. Anthony of Padua was 
taking his part in the office in one church and was observed to kneel 
down in his stall and pull his cowl over his head, and remain immersed 
in prayer. He had suddenly remembered that he ought to be in 
another church, and it was stated that during the time he appeared to 
be thus passive he was observed to enter that other church and take 
his part in the office. It was not possible to canonize all those who 
had somewhat similar experiences; the effect would be to overcrowd 
the calendar. Then, again, there might be an explanation here of 
some of those cases of projection where people were able to appear at 
will to other people. The lecturer knew of a medical man in Liverpool 
who on one occasion determined to appear to one of his patients in 
Ireland, and did apparently open the door of the room in which that 
patient was sitting. The patient, who had never seen him except in 
normal professional garb, was surprised at his appearance in the 
negligée in which the doctor was actually sitting in his house at 
Liverpool. 

Sometimes under the influence of a strong desire the same kind of 
thing was seen. One instance was described to him by a lady at 
Notting Hill Gate. She had a dressmaker in the basement who was 
cutting out a new dress, and the thought occurred to the lady that she 
had better go down and see that the cutting-out was being properly 
done. Just then some visitors came and prevented her from going 
down for an hour. When she did go down she found, as she had 
feared, that the dress was being cut wrongly. ‘“ But,” said the dress- 
maker, “ why didn’t you explain that to me when you came down an 
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hour ago? “I never came,” said the lady. ‘ Oh, yes, you did,” said 
the dressmaker. Perhaps, on this theory of two bodies, both were 
right. Possibly also under the influence of strong emotion there might 
be a separation of the bodies, and, of course, one could bring into line 
all those apparitions at the moment of death. One experience occurred 
to the lecturer’s brother. His wife was practically dying of typhoid 
at the fever hospital—old army huts—at Birkenhead. Her husband, 
in his home three miles away, was naturally worried. The night nurse 
was frightened by someone prowling around the building and reported 
the matter. When the husband went to the hospital next day the night 
nurse confronted him, * You are the man!” Yet the husband averred 
that he was never out of his house the night before. 

This, then, was the theory, that there was a natural body and a 
spiritual body, the one, to quote Genesis, formed out of the dust of the 
earth, the other a living soul, that is to say, a psychic individual. The 
spiritual body he would identify with psyche, the physical body with 
soma, and then there was pneuma, pure spirit. This invisible self was 
the vehicle for the spirit. The centre of gravity of consciousness dur- 
ing the daytime was located in the physical body predominantly and 
at night-time in the soul part. The night-time of the body was the day- 
time of the soul. The invisible self might be considered as still material 
and as fulfilling a useful purpose as a kind of shock-absorber, toning 
down the experiences, which otherwise would be very trying, of the 
change from terrestrial to celestial existence. This invisible body 
might thus be regarded as an outer encasement, but taking a directive 
part in every operation carried on, the seat of memory—memory which 
was the scribe of the soul—and the real seat of vision. It was the 
soul that worked through all the senses, as was put forward perfectly 
succinctly by Aristotle, and when that conception was taken, that it 
was the soul which saw and remembered, then there was an explanation 
of that final change when the body dropped away and the person was 





essentially the same owing to the treasure of experience and memory. 
Possibly what he had called the “ shock absorber ” served for awhile 
after death; that was suggested by the experience of those who had 
passed through trance states or had been saved in the nick of time from 
drowning, or had fallen from great heights without a fatal result. All 
these matters shed a light upon the recondite problem of death and 
the hereafter. He asked his audience to note that he had not touched 
upon any of the phenomena known as spiritualistic in the ordinary way, 
but he had, he thought, built up a case that was logical so far as it 
went for the existence of the other self or what might be termed the 
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soul. Even here we were a duality, we had two bodies of a different 
order, one in a physical environment, the other already living in the 
next world. Both bodies were terrestrial to the extent that they needed 
feeding, but while we never forgot to feed the physical body, the other 
often went starved through lack of emotion, the play of affection, all 
that could be offered to it by religion, by love, and by the arts. Life 
was lived too much on the material basis, with the consequence that 
men became hard and callous. Man had to realize as the bed-rock of 
his philosophy that he was already a soul, an invisible self, and this 
would react upon the whole social order. 

The Chairman (Dr. Fielding-Ould) said that he agreed with every- 
thing that Mr. Hunt had said in a most lucid lecture, and had worked 
out his own philosophy on similar lines. Mr. Hunt had not spoken of 
spiritualistic phenomena, and he wondered whether he would describe 
his lecture as being theosophical. If so, he did not know how he dare 
come into that building and preach theosophy. (Laughter.) Per- 
sonally he did not like the body being referred to as a self at all; the 
great personality of the human being existed in the invisible self, and 
the body was no more a self than was a man’s overcoat himself. Except 
for professional reasons, he had rather a contempt for the body, 
because he realized that the best that came from him and from his 
friends was from the invisible self, the visible being relatively 
unimportant. 

In reply to a member of the audience who asked for an explanation 
of prophetic dreams, Mr. Hunt said that the centre of gravity of con- 
sciousness was in the invisible world during night-time, where the soul 
might possibly receive instruction. Job was very clear on that point. 
Information from higher sources prophetic in character might be given 
to us during hours of sleep. No doubt there were others in that sleep 
world with greater experience, and the man who was a few rungs up 
the ladder could see more than the man at the foot and could 
* prophesy ” for him. 

Asked how it came about that the inner self could see things which 
were not true, Mr. Hunt suggested that it was to be explained by cor- 
rect deduction but from false premises. A member suggested that the 
people who saw these things were people with psychic powers, to which 
Mr. Hunt replied that what were called psychic powers were only soul 
powers and were present in everybody and in the long course of evolu- 
tion would be at the service of everybody; but only a few sensitive and 
specially gifted individuals now possessed them in other than a latent 
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degree. He pointed out how extraordinarily limited were the human 
senses. We could only appreciate ten octaves of sound and less than 
an octave of light, and yet both light and sound went out infinitely 
beyond the limits of our apprehension. He also repeated Professor 
James’s remark, talking from another angle altogether, that we wer 
millionaires in the capacities of the sub-conscious, but that the brain 
was so constructed that we could deal with only a one-pound not: 
at a time. 

The Chairman, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Hunt, spok« 
of the danger of trying, without proper direction, to separate the 
spiritual self from the body. He had a patient in the country who 
had the most peculiar faculty of absorbing all his (the speaker’s) vital- 
ity, so that whenever he left him he was extremely fatigued, but the 
patient said, “‘ Whenever you come to see me you do me so much good.” 
Later it was suggested to him that he might protect himself from this 
wastage of the spiritual self by sitting in a chair beforehand and think 
ing of himself as encased in an envelope or a shell. He tried this for 
ten minutes and then went to see his patient, who remarked at the end 
of the call, * You have done me no good today,” but, on the other hand, 
the patient had not exhausted him. 


Mr. Hunt, speaking in reply to the vote of thanks, said that mere 
sensitiveness without control was an unmitigated danger. 


THE REALITY OF OUR SURVIVAL’ 


By SIR OLIVER LODGE 


Our material bodies wear out and have to be left behind ; no material 
objects are permanent, they always decay sooner or later, but the soul 
of a thing is not in the material presentation. 

The material side of a picture is canvas and pigment, nothing 
else would be detected by a microscope; but to such an examination 
there is no “ picture,” the “ soul ” or meaning—the reality—has evapo- 
rated when the material object is contemplated in that analytical 
manner. So it is with our bodies; dissected they are muscle and blood- 
vessel and nerves 





a wonderful mechanism; but no such examination 
can detect the soul or mind. 





1 Reprinted from St. Martin’s Review (London), April, 1927. 
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“THE EAR DOES NOT HEAR ” 

Mind utilises and dominates matter; it uses it for purposes of 
demonstration and achievement, employs it as a vehicle of manifesta- 
tion, but it is a deadly mistake to identify thought and personality 
with any assemblage of atoms. The brain is a pulpy mass of matter, 
mysteriously contrived so as to react to thought, to receive and trans- 
mit impressions; but the brain does not think, it does not plan, nor 
see, nor hear. Only the mind does these mental things, the brain is 
its instrument. Without it, and its nervous and muscular co-ordina- 
tion, we should be powerless to move matter, and therefore powerless 
to speak or write or convey our impressions or express our thoughts. 

Our whole material body is an assemblage of atoms cunningly put 
together so as to make a structure of wonderful ingenuity and beauty 
of adaptation; every part is allotted to its proper function, and we 
live here and now by the co-operation and harmonious working of the 
whole. That is how we live here on earth, and how we make ourselves 
known to others who are in like case. 

The particles which compose our body were collected together from 
vegetable and animal substance, and arranged by the indwelling or 
psychic entity which may be called life or soul, and which we do not 
pretend fully to understand. But therein lies the self, the character, 
the memory: not in the mechanism. 

The ear does not hear, it is the instrument of hearing: in itself 
it is mechanism, as a telephone is mechanism. 

The eye does not see, any more than a photographic camera sees ; 
it is we who see and hear by means of these receiving instruments. They 
vet stimulated by vibrations, and strangely enough we can interpret 
those vibrations. : 


WE, OURSELVES, DO NOT DIE 

We interpret sense-indications into a landscape, or a poem, or a 
work of art. When we listen to speech, all that we receive is vibrations 
of the air: the senses of animals receive just the same, but they have 
not the mind to interpret. 

The faculty of interpretation is amazing. By certain ingenious 
devices we have just learnt how to interpret ether waves into harmony 
and sense. To confuse our real existence with the instrument is 
merely stupid. 

The very shape of the body depends on nothing material, it does 
not depend on the nature of the food supplied, as the shape of a 
crystal does: the same food could equally well have made a chicken 


or a pig. There is no personal identity in the particles, or in their 
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aggregation; the personal identity belongs to the soul, the vivifying, 
animating principle which put them together and which allots to each 
particle its office. 

The protoplasmic cell which enters the blood in the course of 
digestion goes to some part of the tissues and is there arranged 
according to its locality. In one place it will contribute to a nail, 
in another to a hair, in another to a muscle or the skin. Wound the 
skin, it is soon restored; cut a nerve, it heals up again. }* rvellous 
is the process—utterly beyond our conscious power. Who vy taking 
thought could grow a toe-nail, or a tooth, or a hair! 

The physics and chemistry of the process can be studied, but the 
guiding, indwelling, immanent power eludes our ken. All is obedient 
to law and order; the laws can be formulated, the process observed 
and described by skilled observers; but that is only the mechanism. 
So might we study the structure of a bridge, or an engine, or a wireless 
set, but the conceiver or designer would not be visible. 

To identify the animating power with the material vehicle is to 
stultify ourselves and to shut our eyes to reality. A violin or an 
organ is an instrument: but the music requires a musician. 

We ourselves are not matter, we use matter and discard it; the 
body is our instrument, it only lasts for a time and then has to be 
buried or burnt; it has served its turn and its particles may now serve 
another organism. 

We ourselves never enter the tomb; we continue an uninterrupted 
existence. We may probably have another mode of manifestation— 
another body in that sense—-though no longer made of matter; the old 
material body is dead and done with, it will never be resuscitated by 
us. There is no resuscitation of a corpse, once it is completely dead: 
that would be no glorified resurrection; that would be either a strange 
inexplicable miracle, or else a mere horror. 

Those who have limited themselves to a material view of existence, 
and closed their eyes to reality, necessarily take a very low and limited 
view of human destiny, and think the idea of survival nonsense. If 
the brain is the mind, if all memory is stored there, if it is not only 
the instrument for reproducing and manifesting thoughts and ideas, 
but is the actual human being—a strange notion—then indeed we ar« 
feeble, ephemeral, creatures, living our thousand months and then 
returning to the dust whence we came. A futile sport without perma- 
nence, without meaning. All our hope and faith and charity, all our 
joy and sorrow and self-sacrifice, going for nothing, blotted out and 
ceasing as a tale that is told. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT RESURRECTION 

To such theorizers the only notion of survival would be resuscita- 
tion of the bodily mechanism, an attempt at which is rightly called 
necromancy, a dealing with the corpse. There have been times when 
it was really believed that the graves would yield up their dead, that 
there would be a general resuscitation, and that our poor discarded, 
worn-out agglomerates of earthly particles would be collected together 
and be tortured or petted to all eternity. Emancipate yourselves from 
so gross a superstition. 

In contrast to that, what is the truth? The truth is that we 
ourselves are not subject to mortality, that we do not decay or wear 
out, that we have a permanent existence beyond the life of the material, 
fleshly organism which we inherited from the rest of the animal crea- 
tion; that it is the animating, controlling and dominating spirit which 
really constitutes ourselves, and that this persists apart from the 
accidents which can happen to the body, and subject only to those evils 
which may assault and hurt the soul; that we are able to ascend to 
heights unspeakable, and to descend to corresponding depths. 
the will. That is 
what determines man’s destiny. We have risen above mechanism, we 


The permanent human element is the character 





are not coerced, we do not run in grooves like a tramcear, we are free 
to direct our course; we sit at the helm and can choose our path. Many 
of us are content so long as we keep clear of obstacles and spin along 
the highway, but some can do more than that; they have, as it were, 
wings, they can soar out of the dusty highways of vulgar life, at least 
for moments; they can rise into freedom and beauty, they can sing like 
the lark and call us poor plodders to share in the ecstasy and the 
beauty and majesty of the universe, of which they are beginning to 
catch more than a fleeting glimpse. 


THE MEANING OF EXISTENCE 

Man is not fully-developed man as yet, when only a few out-top 
their fellows; the time will surely come when all will be able to realise 
their birth-right. Much of the present unrest is a groping after higher 
things, a feeling that this world cannot be all, that education and 
leisure are objects worth struggling for; that there are prizes beyond 
the present scope of the average man. Terribly mistaken are some 
of the efforts: selfishness dogs and damages the ideals; but sooner 
or later all this can be rectified. 

Mankind is barely civilised as yet, we have much leeway to make 
up: but there is plenty of time. For the individual and also for the 
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race there is a magnificent prospect ahead; and if we set our faces 
firmly towards the right, and seek for the guidance which is certainly 
forthcoming, if we try to ascertain what is really the meaning of 
existence, and get our wills right with that effort which seems to us 
divine, then beyond these voices we shall attain to peace and to the 
service which is perfect freedom. 

I speak of help or guidance. That, too, is a reality; it is not forced 
upon us, but it can be ours if we ask for it. Multitudes have lived 
and striven on the earth, and they are not extinct. There is plenty 
of room in this great universe, in which nothing real goes out of exist- 
ence. It may go beyond our ken, but it never ceases to be. Even the 
atoms of matter seem permanent. Every fraction of energy is con- 
served; there is no destruction: only change. So it has been with all 
who have lived; and we know how some of them have energised and 
suffered to help humanity. 


POWERS OF GOOD 

Think you they will labor no more, will rest and leave us in neglect 
and loneliness? Not so! We are not alone; we are not alone; we are 
only some of the agents who are striving after better conditions. A 
mighty army is at work; not at the work of destruction, but at the 
work of regeneration, stimulation, help, and guidance. They have 
not abandoned the conflict, they are in it still; regarding it now from 
a higher standpoint, seeing and lamenting our blunders, and ready to 
lend a helping hand. All doubtless subject to a Higher Power beyond 
our conception, which yet works by law, and by physical means, and 
by agents, in ways which we cannot fathom, but can gladly acknowl- 
edge. The destiny of the individual depends largely on himself. The 
destiny of the race depends upon us and upon those who have gone 
before. We are co-workers together. That happier state which is 
called the Kingdom of Heaven is the aim and goal; it is to be reached 
on earth some day. ‘Towards that end immortal powers are working. 
Unruly wills retard it, greed and strife oppose it; but surely the powers 
of good are the stronger and in the end will prevail. 


MANKIND STILL IN INFANCY 

This is a wonderful and beautiful earth; this episode of earth- 
life is plainly of tremendous importance in the scheme. Some day our 
ideals will be realised, some day humanity will rise nearer to the possi- 
bilities which we now begin to see are within its scope. For already 
mankind has thrown up Plato and Shakespeare and Newton, like 
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mountain peaks which catch the rising sun before the valleys and the 
plain; and when the average man has reached this altitude, what will 
the peaks be then? 

We little know what we may become, whether as individuals or 
as a human race; we have but recently risen, we are still in an 
embryo stage, ugly and unfinished; hardly yet have we attained to 
childhood. As Browning says—likening the development of man to 
the appearing of the stars out of the twilight—one or two first and 
then a multitude :— 

- .» man is not Man as yet. 
Nor shall I deem his object served, his end 
Attained, his genuine strength put fairly forth, 
While only here and there a star dispels 
The darkness, here and there a towering mind 
O’erlooks its prostrate fellows: when the host 
Is out at once to the despair of night, 
When all mankind alike is perfected, 
Equal in full-blown powers—then, not till then, 
I say, begins man’s general infancy. 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


By HARRY PRICE 


Fore qn Research O fice x American Society for Psychieal Research 


Joanna Southcott’s “ mystery box ” has created an extraordinary 
nount of interest among the press and public and the principal dailies 
vie with one another in giving details of the psychometrizing, X-raying, 
ite. Such important papers as the Daily Telegraph, Morning Post, 
Daily Mail, Daily Mirror, Guardian, ete., have published long leaders 
on the X-raying of the box by the National Laboratory, drawing atten- 
tion to the fact that Joanna little dreamt that science would reveal 
e contents of the casket, while still complying with her strict injunc- 
tion that the box was not to be “ opened.” Among the many humorous 
articles, cartoons, etc., E. V. Knox (“ Evoe” of Punch) writes an 
amusing column on “ Knox on the Box.” The Times arranged with 
the National Laboratory for the first publication in this country of 


the X-ray photographs of the contents of the box which I took on 
May 6th. 
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The sudden appearance of the box in London took the orthodox 
Southcottians by complete surprise and for over a week their astonish 
ment rendered them incapable of any sort of action. ‘Then they com 
menced to pour the vials of their wrath upon us for our “ sacrilege ” in 
X-raying the box which they state contains personal relics of Joanna 
and not the precious documents which are going to save the nation in 
time of dire distress. But no one yet knows what is inside the box. 
X-rays have revealed a number of interesting objects, but such articles 
as documents, books, etc., would not be revealed as the rays would 
pass right through them. The box will be opened in due course. 

A farcical position has arisen around the “other” box. It now 
appears that there are two rival bands of Southcottians, both having 
headquarters. A Mrs. Fox is the president of the “old original ” 
society, now operating from Bedford and these people insist that the 
one they call the real box must be opened in the presence of 24 bishops. 
But this identical box is now in possession of their bitter rivals with 
headquarters at Blockley, Worcestershire. The “leaders are a Miss 
Alice Seymour and a Miss Mary S. Robertson” and these ladies stat: 
that no bishops are required at the opening of their “ Spiritual Ark,” 
but that 24 ordinary clergymen will suffice. In a circular letter sent 
to the press the Blockley Southcottians state: “ The real leaders of 
the Southcottians are not the section which work from the neighbor 
hood of Bedford who were responsible for plastering London’s hoard- 
ings with posters telling of the City’s doom unless the Bishops opened 
the box, and conducted a campaign of Bishop-baiting. The real 
Southcottians disown this section and this section have never been told 
the whereabouts of the box.” So we have the Gilbertian situation of 
the Bedfordites demanding the opening by the bishops of a box thi 
whereabouts of which are quite unknown to them; and the Blockleyites, 
the actual possessors of the alleged real box, practically repudiating 
Joanna and her box. In the circular letter already referred to it is 
stated: “. . . . the outcome of the box’s opening will only mean that 
Joanna Southcott and her boxes will be relegated to a well-deserved 
obscurity because the interest has been kept alive solely by a sort of 
mystery box. A literary critic with some knowledge of theology who 
has read some of the writings of Joanna Southcott considers them of 
no literary merit whatever and of little devotional or expository value.” 
So while the Southcottians are squabbling among themselves tl: 
National Laboratory is preparing for the public opening of the box. 


A number of bishops have promised to attend the “ opening ceremony ” 
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and the Archbishop of Canterbury writes us a long and sympathetic 
letter in which he agrees that the box should be opened without delay. 
~ * * * - 

The interim report of the broadcast telepathy test has now been 
published by the British Society for Psychical Research and makes 
interesting reading. It will be remembered that the five objects used 
in the test were as follows: (1) Two of clubs printed in green on a black 
card; (2) a Japanese print of a human skull resting on grass, with a 
small bird perched on top of the skull and another at its side; (3) a 
bunch of white lilac; (4) nine of hearts in red on a black card; (5) a 
grotesque mask and a bowler hat worn by Dr. Woolley, Hon. Secre- 
tary of the Society for Psychical Research. Four people described 
the picture as the picture of a skull; one adding that it was a skull in 
a garden. Eight recorded an impression of fear or repulsion. Thirty 
mentioned birds. One person named white lilac, and one mauve lilac; 
151 gave “ scented fiowers ” or “ white flowers ”; 54 mentioned “ fra- 
grance” alone. Seventy-six people recorded impressions of amusement 
for the grotesque mask exhibit; 51 mentioned bowler hat; 25 a man’s, 
or black, hat; and 83 recorded impressions of a mask. The two of 
clubs was mentioned by 148 people. In all, there were 24,320 letters 
from listeners. Concerning the playing cards, Dr. Woolley states: 
“T come now to the numbers of the playing card impressions, about 
which the chances of accidental coincidences can be more easily calcu- 
lated. No. 1 was the two of clubs and No. 4 was the nine of hearts, 
and these cards were cut by chance from a full pack at the moment 
when they were to be shown, so that neither I nor anyone else knew 
beforehand what the cards were going to be. In our counting we kept 
a note of the numbers of records giving the two of clubs in either 
position, since we wished to see how often the first card appeared as 
a delayed impression in the wrong place. It seemed, however, impos- 
sible that an impression of No. 4, viz., the nine of hearts, as occurring 
in the first place could be due to more than chance, and such records 
were counted as complete failures: I have as yet, unfortunately, no 
figures for them, but they are being got out now. The figures for the 
two of clubs, however, are available, and, subject to a recount now in 
progress, are as follows: 

Two of Clubs, given as No. 1. 148 records. 
Two of Clubs, given as No. 4. 39 records. 
Nine of Hearts, given as No. 4. 93 records. 


‘** Now these numbers are much below what would be given by merely 
chance guessing, which would be about 500 in each case. But our 
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recount, so far as it has gone, shows that in the vast majority of 
records we have not got to do with really chance guessing, and the 
laws of chance give us very little help. Literally thousands of listeners 
chose aces, generally the ace of spades, and hundreds more chose kings 
and jokers. 

** But in the figures I have given above we meet the remarkable fact 
that nearly four times as many listeners chose the two of clubs for No. 
1 as for No. 4, and there seems to be no normal reason for their having 
done so. The figures are of a similar kind to those I gave for No. 3, 
where many more people recorded flowers than did so for No. 5, but 
in the case of the cards the criticism I suggested for No. 3 does not 
apply. Until the recount is complete I do not put this forward as a 
proof of anything. It is probable that the figures will have to be dis- 
counted to some extent by the fact that some people recorded a definite 
impression about the first card, but for some reason or another had 
none about the second, but so far as we have gone this source of error 
is not nearly enough to equalize the figures, and they must be approx- 
imately equal if nothing but chance is to account for them. 

* We are now going through the whole 25,000 again and recording 
every card chosen. The results will be published as soon as they are 
available, but if our present numbers are approximately correct ther 
seems to me to be evidence that the card impressions at least were not 
wholly due to chance, but seem to have been related to the thoughts of 
our group in Tavistock Square.” At a meeting of the Society on May 
20th, Dr. Woolley remarked that one listener described a man pouring 
out a glass of whisky, while a dark woman laughingly asked him to 
desist. This had no connection with the experiment, but had actually 
occurred in the room. One of the women seemed to be tired, and a man 
insisted on pouring out some refreshment for her. This is a very 
curious incident. 

An interesting debate was held at the Cambridge University Union 
on April 26th, 1927, when Mr. P. M. Wright (Trinity Hall) moved: 
*'That Spiritualism exists only in the imagination.” The principal 
speakers were Mr. J. B. S. Haldane, the well-known scientist, who sup- 
ported the motion, and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, who opposed. Mr. 
Haldane asserted that he himself was under the disadvantage of being 
a lecturer, not an orator. He refuted the suggestion that the Presi- 
dents of the Society for Psychical Research were unanimous believers 
in Spiritualism. Certainly there were phenomena which had _ baffled 


Lim, but they were nearly all capable of material explanation, but he 
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did not deny that there were many distinguished scientists who believed 
in Spiritualism. Physical phenomena had never been performed with 
any effect in Cambridge. The evidence of mental phenomena was a 
little better, however, but upon examination of several cases he was not 
satisfied that they produced any convincing or satisfactory evidence 
at all. The case against Spiritualism could scarcely have been put 
with better effect. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle was greeted with applause. He said that 
when a new fact came into the world it had to fight for a place in it. 
Debates on Spiritualism were really ridiculous, because one side had 
tried and believed, and the other was prejudiced and had not tried. 
He briefly traced the records of the most famous Spiritualists who had 
helped to build up the belief. They had not believed merely on hearsay, 
but upon what they knew of their own experience that communication 
with the next world was possible. He defied anyone who had been to 
a dozen genuine séances to hold that there was nothing in it. He him- 
self had taken 23 years to come to the conclusion that it was definitely 
true, and with his wife had dedicated his life’s work to it. 

Then followed accounts of some of his personal experiences, which 
antagonists of Spiritualism ignored; they merely attacked the stories 
which were not genuine. The Fox sister who had said that Spiritual- 
ism was false had later admitted that she had lied. <A great deal of 
the exposure was misunderstanding, and mediums were frequently 
exposed by Spiritualists themselves. Telepathy was at the centre of 
the whole idea of Spiritualism. The stories with which the Hon. 
Opener had illustrated his case were only half told; if completed, they 
would have given a different impression. Sir Arthur had the house 
with him the moment he rose to speak, and never once gave an impres- 
sion of not being able to carry it. 

Mr. Harding: The passing of the motion depended upon common 
sense, and therefore it must be passed. The vital test for a new doc- 
trine was its use. 

Mr. Gopalaswami: The last speaker, he said, had performed a 
miracle in provoking him to speak on behalf of Spiritualism. The 
Opposers were apparently even more superstitious than its supporters. 

Mr. Lewis: Witnesses who attest to the truth of Spiritualism were 
not credible, no matter whether they are supporters or opposers of 
the belief. 

Mr. Hereward: There was no case of a savant going into psychical 
research and coming out without some degree of belief. Being a Spir- 
itualist he brought his knowledge to bear upon the subject. 
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After the conclusion of the speeches the house divided with the 
following result: Ayes, 184; Noes, 310. Majority against the 
motion, 126. Thus Spiritualism scored a conspicuous success in Cam- 
bridge which has been the home—and cradle—of psychical research for 
nearly fifty years. 

* * * * * 

Sir Oliver Lodge received a great welcome when he recently gave 
an address, “ Life and Death,” to the Portsmouth Brotherhood. He 
expressed his belief in the fact that our world is only one of a few that 
are inhabited by living beings and that the natural home of life is in the 
ether of space where it exists in too fine a form to be appreciated by 
mortal senses. 

There was a tendency, said Sir Oliver, to think that life could be 
found on other planets as well as their own, but he very much doubted 
it. Most of the matter in the universe was certainly uninhabited as 
could be best seen by appreciating what it was. Most people had heard 
of spiral nebulae in the heavens, but scientists had only just begun to 
ascertain what these were. Far away from the enormous Milky Way, 
of which the solar system was a part, were whirling masses of gas i 
act of becoming constellations of stars. 


They were approximately of 
equal size, and the old idea was that they cooled down into suns, but 
they were much too large for that and produced, perhaps thousands of 
millions of stars. They were so far apart that light took eighteen 
hundred thousand years to pass between them. These great bulks of 
matter were in a gaseous state and could not support life. 

“What is the meaning of that? ” queried Sir Oliver. “I think that 
the association of life with matter should be avoided where the matter 
is not in a suitable condition to receive life; and this gaseous matter is 
at enormous temperatures of millions of degrees. Even the sun is twice 
as hot as the hottest electric furnace. 

* Does life exist apart from matter? There is something else b: 
sides matter, and something greater than matter, the ether, and I believe 
that in this, life has its permanent home but not in a form that we can 
now appreciate. It does not appeal to the senses and we don’t know 
much about it, but we know that life makes use of what it can, and 
wherever possible it enters in. 

** Life could only leave the ether when matter was cooled into chem- 
ical compositions known to man. Some astronomers thought that the 
solar system was the only place where life could be, but at the most 
there were only some thousands of such systems, and in the infinitudes 
of spaces these were very small in number. Man was so accustomed to 
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matter that he failed to perceive the strangeness of walking upon it 
instead of in his home in space. This was very strange and very 
important, for man was evidently thought by the higher powers to be 
well worthy of helping, and was given a number of privileges denied to 
others. Man was acquainted with things that angels desired to know. 
The world with its extraordinary beauty might be a marvelous place 
if man did not spoil it. Man had not taken full advantage of it, but 
spent energy on warfare amongst each other. Man had needed a great 


. deal of help, had needed the great Christian incarnation of the Highest 


power to show the way out.” 

People wondered if we had existed before, and Sir Oliver considered 
that life always had and always would exist pulsating through the 
cther. It was everywhere. He took the example of a cloud to illus- 
trate the point, saying that although it dispersed, the elements of 
which it was made up never passed away but were to be found in 
another form. As individuals, we were beginning with our incarnation 
here but the life in us always existed, though not until the incarnation 
did it become individualized. When a child was born it had a small 
portion of this omnipresent life which became developed into individual- 
ity and personality that would never cease. 

Life made use of the energy of matter whilst it was on the earth. 
Death meant nothing more than a separation from matter and the 
return to our previous home. By the incarnation the soul acquired 
imany things it would not otherwise acquire and on that account the 
life on this earth was so supremely important. Life on earth was the 
great opportunity, and if it was not made use of we should be sorry 
ever afterwards. When we left the world we took only our character 
with us. We had the divine spark that makes genius possible. In 
the words of Shakespeare: 


‘Such harmony is in immortal souls, 
But while this muddy vestige of decay doth 
close us in we cannot hear it.” 


* Let us think of death as something easier than birth, something 
of a return,” said Sir Oliver. Our animal body was a very beautiful 
thing, was man’s instrument while he lived, so beautiful an instrument 
that men had found it worthy of a lifelong study. But it was nothing 
to the glory of the spirit ; it was sloughed off and left behind, returning 
to the earth of which it was a part. Death should not be a gloomy 
subject, for it was no more gloomy than an emigrant making a start 
in another country. It would be well to look at it from the point 
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of view of the individual terminating association with matter, a path 
into the higher life. It was natural to associate emotion with death, 
but this emotion should not prevail after the body had passed into 
the grave. 

When people reached the Other Side their life went on. They 
tried to help us and their brotherhood was real as ever, for the human 
family was the same on that side as this. 

** On the Other Side,” concluded Sir Oliver, * we shall find relatives 
and friends ready to receive us. The love we feel for each other is 
but a shadow of the Infinite Love if we are ready to receive it. In the 
new world we shall find ourselves helped and guided and we shall look 
back on what we did here sometimes with regret and sometimes with 
satisfaction. Remorse is the kind of hell we may have to suffer, but 
on the whole we may be thankful for the opportunities of our life— 
we may be happy for the opportunity of our death. Let us look 
forward with great faith towards the dawn of the new life, knowing 
that we shall not leave brother and sister and that their loving arms 
will still be embracing us.” 

The Daily Mail of May 11th publishes a curious story from its 
own correspondent of how a “ ghost ship” sailed into the port of 
Reykjavik, Iceland—and vanished. The port is very much frequented 
by Faroe fishing cutters and the * ghost ship” is reminiscent of the 
old tales of the * Flying Dutchman ” which suddenly appeared and was 
believed to presage death and disaster for those who saw it. 

One evening in April a functionary of the port, Kristjan Jonasson, 
saw an Icelandic trawler enter the harbor. Sailing alongside was 
a Faroe fishing cutter with two boats in tow, in one of which were two 
men in oilskins. It anchored alongside five other Faroe cutters in 
the harbor. 

The harbor pilot had boarded the trawler, and he, the crew of 
the trawler, and the crew of the pilot boat all affirm that they saw the 
cutter but that no one was to be seen on board. The cutter carried 
the letters of identity F. D. but no figures; F. D. means that the cutter 
belonged to Fuglefjord. 

When the cutter anchored Mr. Jonasson telegraphed to the port 
doctor to go on board to make the usual examination, but when the 
police boat with the doctor, Mr. Jonasson, and an engineer neared the 
spot where the cutter had been she had vanished. 

As barely 15 minutes elapsed before the police boat arrived, it was 
impossible for the cutter to have reached so far as behind the islands 
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lying off the harbor. Reykjavig messages to Copenhagen say that 
it has been impossible to find a natural explanation of the occurrence. 


* * * * * 


A “miracle” is supposed to have happened in the Church of 
St. Mary de Castro, Leicester. During divine service on a recent 
Sunday evening the preacher was just saying, “ I, even I, will be lifted 
up before all men,” when several people declare that they saw a large 
crucifix slightly raise itself. The crucifix was isolated and is, I under- 
stand, attached to the wall. Whether the cross really moved or whether 
the witnesses saw an illusion has not yet been decided. There is a type 
of defective sight known as latent hypermetropia which makes things 
appear as if moving when they are really stationary and this might be 
an ** explanation.” 

* ” - * - 


Dr. and Mrs. Whymant visited the National Laboratory of 
Psychical Research upon their return from the United States. Dr. 
Whymant, who is, of course, the eminent scholar and oriental linguist, 
brought for my examination some gramophone records made by the 
medium Valiantine who was alleged to be controlled by the spirit of 
Confucius (551-479 B.C.), the Chinese sage. The records (which were 
produced in London by Lord Charles Hope) purport to be verses 
from the Book of Odes. Dr. Whymant assured me that the verses 
were intoned in good archaic Chinese and that he does not believe there 
is in existence a student of Chinese who could correctly intone extracts 
from the Book of Odes in the archaic style which differs very con- 
siderably from the modern way of pronouncing the language. Dr. 
Whymant is convinced that Valiantine could not have produced these 
verses normally, but is not prepared to postulate any hypothesis which 
would cover the facts. It will be remembered that Dr. Whymant 
recently gave a lecture to the New York section of the Am.S.P.R. 
on Confucius and the Valiantine mediumship and he has kindly prom- 
ised to deliver the same lecture before the members of the National 
Laboratory early in September. Since Dr. Whymant’s visit Lord 
Charles Hope has presented a set of the Valiantine records to the 
National Laboratory. Besides the Confucian verses, these records 
include the voices of the alleged controls, * Dr. Barnett,” “ Bert,” and 
the Red Indian chief, “ Kokum.” 

* . - * * 


Henry Ridgely Evans, Litt.D., of the U. S. Bureau of Education, 
kindly sends me has latest work, Adventures in Magic (New York, 
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Leo Rullman, 1927) which, like all of Dr. Evans’s books, is extremely 
interesting. ‘Though a scholar, Dr. Evans has found time to con- 
tribute to the literature of magic several works dealing with the 
historical side of legerdemain. His Old and New Magic has become a 
classic. The present brochure deals with the history of natural magic ; 
schools of magic; the psychology of magic; the woes of wizards; his 
tory of the wizard’s wand; masters of modern magic, etc. Portraits 
of ancient and present magicians are included in the work under review. 

Commenting upon my recent Note concerning Houdini and the 
origin of his book, the Unmasking of Robert-Houdin, Dr. Evans 
writes me that my story is true as Trewey, another famous French 
prestidigitateur and shadowgraphist gave him the same account years 
ago. Gaultier, a French writer, mentions the identical story in his 
work on sleight-of-hand. 

* * * * * 


The Institut Métapsychique, Paris, has been keeping under obser- 
vation a French coal miner who is possessed of an extraordinary 
artistic talent which expresses itself in the execution of paintings which 
are reminiscent of the work of the early Egyptians. Augustin Lesage 
(the name of the miner) states that he has never received lessons in 
the art of painting and that he works automatically. A few weeks 
ago Dr. Osty showed me some specimens of Lesage’s work which is 
really brilliant. His pictures have been exhibited at the Paris Salon. 
Lesage believes that he is possessed of a dual personality and that it 
* another person” who is responsible for the fine work he produces. 
Lesage has had the gift for the past fifteen years. 


1S 


* * * * * 

Dr. Osty and the French committee are very busy with prepara- 
tions for the third annual Congress of Psychical Research which is to 
be held in Paris from September 26th to October 2nd. Representatives 
from 21 countries have promised to attend and some extremely inter 
esting papers will be read. For the convenience of persons attending 
the Congress Dr. Osty has arranged to open an information bureau 
at the Institut Métapsychique, 89, Avenue Niel, Paris (17e), from 
September 22nd, i.e., four days before the Congress is due to com- 
mence its labours. The information bureau will be open between the 
hours of 9 a.m. to 12 noon and from 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. All attending 
the Congress should register at the bureau immediately upon their 
arrival in Paris. 


What appears to be an authenticated case of three persons having 
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the same presentiment, which was subsequently confirmed comes from 
Wokingham in Surrey. While riding on horseback to this town on 
April 16th to see her son take part in an airplane flight, which was 
to inaugurate the local Air Week, Mrs. Garland, of Barkham Manor, 
Berkshire, had a feeling that he would meet with an accident. 

After she had ridden a mile and a half her presentiment was con- 
firmed by passers-by, who stopped her and told her that the machine 
had crashed. She whipped her horse into a canter, and when she 
arrived at the flying field she saw the broken airplane lying on its 
back on the grass. Mrs. Garland found her son, Mr. Victor Garland, 
a young actor, in the Three Frogs inn, Wokingham, in a dazed condi- 
tion, but otherwise unhurt. 

The seat in which Mr. Garland was sitting was twisted like a piece 
of paper as the result of the impact, but Mr. Garland was flung out 
of the machine. 

Mr. Garland’s fiancée had asked him some days previously not to 
fly, as she had a presentiment of an accident; and on Good Friday 
the pilot’s wife had sent her husband a sketch she had drawn of him 
and his machine called ** The wreck of the Hesperus.” 

> - * * + 

A curious case of haunting is reported from Threapwood, three 
miles from Malpas, Cheshire. For the past three or four months the 
villagers have been alarmed at the mysterious happenings at a small 
holding known as the Mount, occupied by Anthony Kynaston and his 
two daughters. 

Strange noises have been heard in the early hours of the morning 
and the family’s attention has lately been drawn to visible forms in 
the shape, as described by Mr. Kynaston, of a human head, finger- 
prints and footmarks, and invisible objects seemed to pass alongside 
the three persons in the room. 

The table and floor of the room bear weird marks and curious 
figures, and at times the occupants are compelled, for comfort’s sake, 
to sleep away from the house. 

Many people have been sitting up on various occasions in the 
house, and one of them, Mrs. Griffiths, says that one night a mirror 
seemed to be tapped from behind, and there were sounds like the 
ringing of a bell. One morning there was a noise like someone walking 
about in rubber boots, while during another night she heard a 
sharp hiss. 

The landlord, Mr. Leadsom, says that he has had applications for 
the house in case the present tenants should consider discretion the 
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better part of valor. One man, having heard of these things, came 
100 miles to see if the house was to become vacant. 
* * * * * 


Talking of haunted houses, I was astonished to learn the other day 
that one can “ libel ” a house by stating it is haunted. A representa- 
tive of the press informed me that rather than fight the case, his 
paper had recently paid out £800 for saying that a certain house 
was haunted. The owner of the house claimed damages because he 
argued that the statement had had the effect of depreciating the 
value of his property. I wish the case had gone to court as it would 
have been extremely interesting to hear counsel for the plaintiff trying 
to prove that the house was not haunted—at the same time as the 
paper’s representative was expending his eloquence in arguing that 
it was. Also, I think the plaintiff would have had some difficulty in 
convincing a jury that a haunted house was worth less than an 
unhaunted one. Personally, if I owned a house with a reasonably- 
authenticated ghost attached to it, I should consider it worth much 
more than one not possessing a good ancestral spectre. 

* > * + - 

Before a gathering of ministers of various denominations at Sion 
College, Victoria Embankment, Sir Oliver Lodge delivered in April 
an address on survival after death. Sir Oliver said that he felt it a 
great privilege and a great responsibility in addressing such a gather- 
ing of ministers representing all branches of the Church. He sympa- 
thised with the difficulties which those in authority felt about the 
subject. He very often advised people not to touch the matter unless 
they were competent, level-headed and sane. Thre was a growing and 
absorbing interest in the question, and we cannot shut our eyes to it. 

Sir Oliver said there was a vast difference between an “ open mind ” 
and an “ empty mind ”: he pleaded for the open mind. 

“There have been some,” he said, “ who have always regarded this 
subject as a religion in itself. Ido not agree with this view, but rather 
that it will strengthen religion. We believe that we are in touch with 
the spiritual world. Our knowledge today is abolishing limits and 
destroying finalities. There is also something much more far-reaching. 
Science is beginning to feel that by its methods it is arriving at the 
same conclusion. The whole connection between religion and science 
is involved. We are in the midst of a revolution. Formerly the 
mechanistic view of the universe held the field. The subject is not 


accepted as orthodox science, but we must not give up the facts 


because we are without a theory. Edison finds that the physical world 
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is a sort of cycle, the object being to evolve a woven fabric of beauty 
and design. 

* One of the difficulties of the subject is that we associate life and 
mind with matter. Another is the question: How many other worlds 
are inhabited besides this? The habitation of other worlds is less fre- 
quent than we imagine. All the stars that we see are blazing. Here 
and there you find a body like the earth—cold and which can be 
inhabited by life. The psychical and the physical always seem to 
be related to each other. I have gradually come to the view that the 
real habitation of life is ether in space; ether in space is the home 
of the spiritual world. Our relation to ether is primary; our relation 
to matter is secondary. 

“Shall we survive? A question like this is putting the cart before 
the horse. The marvel is that we are associated with matter at all. 
It is something very difficult and puzzling. That we go on without 
matter seems comparatively obvious. Attempts to explain life in 
terms of mechanism have failed. Matter has to be coerced to make 
it do what we want. We must discriminate between mere life and 
personality. Our personality forms its character whilst in association 
with matter, and then rejoins its larger self after having shaken off 
the dust of the earth.” 

Sir Oliver described the many ways of arriving at the truth through 
science, and the intuitions of poets and men of genius. ‘Those who 
have departed are not really isolated,” he added. ‘We are limited 
in our faculties because of our animal bodies. Here, indeed, we see 
through a glass darkly. We find that memory and character survive. 
They are not in the brain for the brain is merely for recording. ‘The 
unseen spiritual world is a reality. I have studied the ether all my life, 
and it is a reality. You have to explain all the material universe in 
terms of ether. There is much more to be learned if we only keep 
our minds open. Do not give up miracles too easily. As regards 
evidence of identity on the other side there is unmistakable proof of 
this identity, and it is true that love bridges the chasm. I know it 
from my own personal experience.” 

* * * * He 

A most interesting lecture, “Sound, with special reference to 
Sympathetic Vibrations”? was delivered before the members of the 
National Laboratory of Psychical Research by Mr. A. E. Mundy, 
M.A.M.FE.E., on May 17th. Mr. Mundy, speaking as a physicist, 
stated that the ether may prove to be the medium by which telepathic 
communication is effected. He insisted that there was inter-communi- 
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‘ation, corresponding in character with sound waves, whereby thought 
could be transmitted from one individual to another. The psychic 
phenomena, which, he said, had been verified absolutely, were as definite 
and as conclusive as the apparent paradoxes, which were explicable, 
whereby a sensitive flame will “ duck” to a sympathetic vibration. 
Psychic phenomena such as intercommunication over long distances 
must presumably be carried by the ether; the method of transference 
was obscure, but it was reasonable to believe that persons in close 
sympathy could respond through some form of wave motion carried 
by the ether. The lecture was illustrated by means of many striking 
experiments. 
* * * * * 

At the invitation of the Danish and Norwegian societies for 
psychical research, the present writer is lecturing at Copenhagen on 
June 2nd and at Oslo on June 4th, 5th and 7th. His subjects will 
be the Schneider boys, Eleonore Zigun and “ Margery.” All the 
lectures will be illustrated by means. of lantern slides. 


The committee governing the affairs of the Institut Metapsychique 
International, Paris, has recently been strengthened by the addition 


cf three new members, viz., M. Ernest Meyer, Conseiller d’Etat, Paris; 
Dr. Jean Charles-Roux, Paris; and Dr. Baron Albert von Schrenck 
Notzing, Munich. 
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